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LEE’S DILEMMA 


by Avery Craven* 


I 


In his sketch of Robert E. Lee in the Dictionary of American Biography, the 
late Douglas Southall Freeman states that Lee made his decision to follow 
Virginia into secession “without mental debate.” The only question with 
Lee was “simply whether his first allegiance was due to his state or the 
Unien.” So when Virginia acted, Lee “instinctively . . . cast his lot with her.” 


It was “the answer he was born to make.” 

Freeman also notes that Lee followed this course in spite of the fact that 
he was “warmly devoted to the Union,” did not believe in the right of 
secession, and was no defender of slavery in the abstract. He deliberately 
chose the path of revolution." 

For this, Freeman offers no apology, no defense, and apparently thinks it 
requires no explanation. He accepts Lee’s action as the natural one for a 
Virginia gentleman with Lee’s background to have taken. 

Allan Nevins, on the other hand, speaks rather contemptuously of the 
ease with which Lee made his decision. With more of cynicism than truth, 
he implies that Lee’s only reason for hesitancy, and the only struggle it 
cost, was over separation from the Army, not from the Union. Then, in 
order to make Lee’s action more clearly “the product of instinct, not deep 
reflection,” he lays heavy emphasis on Lee’s expressed “contempt for the 
business of secession” and on his frank statement “that the framers of the 
Constitution would not have exhausted so much labor, wisdom and for- 





"Dr. Craven is professor of American history at the University of Chicago. This paper was 
delivered as the annual address to the Virginia Historical Society at its meeting on January 19, 
1961. 

\Dictionary of American Biography, XI (New York, 1933), 122. 
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bearance in its formation and surrounded it with so many guards and securi- 
ties, if it was intended to be broken up by every member of the Confederacy 
at will. It was intended for ‘perpetual union’....It is idle to talk of 
secession.” 

After admitting that “nobody today dreams of questioning Lee’s sincerity,” 
Nevins concludes by saying: “But we may well question whether the man 
who thus preferred State to nation did not lack a certain largeness of view, 
did not respond to a parochial type of patriotism, and did not reveal an inade- 
quate comprehension of the American destiny.” 

It is not my purpose this evening to defend Robert E. Lee against the charges 
of provincialism and narrowness of view. If Douglas Freeman, speaking to 
the future, saw no reason for explaining Lee’s action, I most certainly can 
find no excuse for doing so on this occasion. I need only to say, in passing, 
that to me the real significance, and the true value in Lee’s action, lie in the 
very things to which Nevins objects. Lee, in reality, took the hard road. He 
chose to yield deeply-held convictions regarding immediate concrete issues, 
in order to stand by those intangible, yet more profound values which had 
to do with honor, with self-respect, and with duty. The important truth, on 
which all else turns, is that Lee did genuinely and deeply love the nation. 
He had long grieved over its troubles, and had sincerely declared that “there 
is no sacrifice I am not ready to make for the preservation of the Union save 
that of honour.” “My own troubles, anxieties & sorrows,” he added, “sink 
into insignificance when I contemplate the sufferings present & prospective 
of the nation.” He had denounced secession, declared himself unable to 
realize “that our people will destroy a government... that has given us 
peace & prosperity at home, power and security abroad, & under which we 
have acquired a colossal strength unequalled in the history of mankind.” 
He had as frankly said that “There are few in this enlightened age who 
would not acknowledge that slavery as an institution is a moral and political 
evil.” 

The cruel fact is that Lee, like the majority of Southerners in 1861, had 
no choice that could be made by a mental process. He and they had been 
driven into a corner and caught between conflicting values. On charge of 
being sinners, they were being forced either to yield their convictions in 
regard to slavery and secession, or to subject the land of their birth to an 
impending social-economic revolution which would wipe out millions of 
dollars of invested capital and plunge their section into racial chaos. 





2Allan Nevins, The War for the Union: The Improvised War, 1861-1862 (New York, 1959), 
Pp- 109-111. 
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Developments at the North, which had climaxed in the birth of the Re- 
publican Party, had produced a holy crusade armed with a law higher than 
the Constitution which had been framed supposedly to protect local and 
minority rights. Slavery had become the symbol of all sectional differences, 
and slavery, as a sin must at once be put on the road to ultimate extinction. 
Christianity, democracy, and progress all required it. Southern men saw it 
as a case of submission or secession.’ 

Now the tragedy in the situation was the fact that three-fourths of those 
who lived south of Mason and Dixon’s line held no slaves. The majority 
of them, like Lee, were unquestionably opposed to secession. Yet, in the end, 
these men were forced to fight under Lee as few humans have ever fought, 
to preserve the Confederacy born of secession and anchored to Negro slavery. 
That is one of the great tragedies of history. 

Then, to turn tragedy into irony, present-day historians are more and more 
inclined to view the War in which Lee and his men fought so bravely as “a 
needless war.” They see it as the product of “the demagogy, selfishness, and 
blindness” of a “blundering generation.” With equal assurance, they insist 
that, in that war, “the South stood face to face with a socio-economic revolu- 
tion from which not even victory could extricate it.” The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, enlisted on the Northern side, had made the Southern cause a lost 
cause even before the fighting began.* 

And it must also be remembered that Robert E. Lee, more than any other 
single individual, was responsible for prolonging that “needless, hopeless 
war” which cost half a million lives and more than nine billion dollars, made 
possible the bitterness of Reconstruction, and the extravagance and brutality 
of the Age of Big Business. To Lee and his gallant men, it brought only 
failure and defeat. Yet failure and defeat for which both North and South 
are endlessly grateful. To the North, it brought victory, but at the cost of 
decades of political corruption, wasteful and unbalanced economic develop 
ment, and social problems which the next two generations would spend 
most of their efforts trying to solve. 

It is thus only in terms of tragedy and irony that Robert E. Lee’s story has 
meaning. It is only in such terms that the War between the States has les- 
sons to teach a nation that still stumbles and blunders. It is, therefore, 
without apology, that I ask you as Virginians who admire the man who, as 
a soldier, did so much with so little, and who turned failure into greatness, 





3Avery O. Craven, Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860 (Baton Rouge, 1959), pp. 3-32. 

4Nevins, The War for the Union: The Improvised War, Preface, p. v; J. G. Hondall “The 
Blundering Generation,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xkvil (1940), 3-28; Allan 
Nevins, War for the Union: War Becomes Revolution (New York, 1960), p. 483. 
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to take a new look at the events which led a whole people into this ironic 
tragedy. 


II 


A wise English historian has divided the historiography of civil struggles 
into two stages. The first he calls the “Heroic” stage, in which the victors 
write their own chronicles, gloat over the defeated, count their trophies, 
commemorate their achievements, and boast of how righteousness triumphed 
over evil. 

The second and more mature stage comes much later when the defeated 
side has had a hearing and all passion has been spent. Then the historian 
can see that it was a conflict between one half-right that was perhaps too 
willful, and another half-right that was perhaps too proud; and that even 
back of this lay “a terrible predicament,” which had the effect of putting 
men at cross purposes with one another, causing situations to harden, events 
to tie themselves into knots, and one party or another to be driven into a 
corner. 

When this stage is reached, the historian can feel sorrow for each side 
and give due weight to the “fundamental human predicament — one which 
we can see would have led to a serious conflict of wills even if all men had 
been fairly intelligent and reasonably well-intentioned.” 

Tonight I would like to approach the bitter struggle which, one hundred 
years ago, divided North and South into warring factions from this point of 
view. I would like to select just one single event which had a vital part in 
tying things into knots and hardening situations, and which so brutally re- 
veals the sad predicament that lay behind it. I have chosen the John Brown 
raid on Harper’s Ferry. 


Il 


On the sixteenth of October 1859, a little band of silent, determined men 
left an old farmhouse on the Maryland side of the Potomac River and headed 
towards Harper’s Ferry. They carried rifles under their long gray shawls, and 
a farm wagon, creaking down the dark road behind them, was heavily loaded 
with sledges and pikes recently fashioned in New England shops. Their 
rifles were of a kind widely known as “Beecher’s Bibles.” 

At their head strode a grim and gaunt old man, Kansas battle-scarred, 
who, according to Wendell Phillips, carried “letters of marque from God.” 
He and his men had come South for the purpose of turning slaves into 


5Herbert Butterfield, History of Human Relations (New York, 1952), pp. 10-14. 
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freemen and to arouse a nation to the necessity of getting on with business 
long overdue.® 

What happened that night and the next days at Harper’s Ferry was, from 
any legal point of view, simply a raid on public property by an irresponsible 
band of armed outlaws. What happened from any common sense point of 
view was pathetic tragedy. The John Brown raid on Harper's Ferry was 
from any point of view childlike both in conception and in execution. It 
was, as Robert E. Lee said, “the attempt of a fanatic or madman which 
could only end in failure.” What of temporary success it had was due entirely 
to the mistaken belief that large numbers were involved and to the general 
notion that nothing so absurd could possibly be undertaken.’ 

What John Brown had in mind if we can believe his own statement was 
nothing less than the stirring up of “a servile war on the borders of Virginia, 
which he expected to extend... through the State and throughout the en- 
tire South.” By seizing the government arsenal at Harper's Ferry, he ex- 
pected to establish a base to which the slaves and the non-slaveholding whites 
would flock in great numbers. “When I strike,” he has said, “the bees will 
swarm.” At this base, his forces would be armed with the pikes and guns 
which he had brought from the North and with those captured at the 
arsenal. 

With an army thus formed, he would move southward along the mountain 
ridges which extend from Virginia far down into the heart of Alabama. He 
would conquer and gather forces as he moved along. Then he would create 
a new and greater state out of this conquered territory, powerful enough to 
defend itself against the old slaveholding states and against the United 
States government itself if necessary. 

For the administration of this vast conquered region, a plan of government 
had already been drawn. At a Constitutional Convention held at Chatham, 
Canada, on May 8, 1858, a “Provisional Constitution and Ordinances for 
the people of the United States” had been framed and adopted. In its pre- 
amble it declared slavery to be “none other than a most barbarous, unpro- 
voked, and unjustifiable war of one portion of its citizens upon another 
portion... in utter disregard and violation of those eternal and self-evident 
truths set forth in our Declaration of Independence.” Since the present 
government did not protect all men in their rights, it had become necessary 


to form a new one. 

6Avery Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner: A Study in Secession (New York and London, 
1932), pp. 169-170. 

7The material on the raid is from the Report [of] the Select Committee of the Senate Appointed 
to Inquire into the Late Invasion and Seizure of the Public Property at Harper's Ferry... , 36th 
Congress, 1st Session, Senate Report No. 278. 
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With the purpose stated and justified, the forty-eight articles which fol- 


lowed projected a government of three departments — legislative, executive, 
and judicial — with the duties and responsibilities of each carefully described. 
Then followed provisions for an army under a “Commander-in-chief” who 
was tc exercise unusual powers throughout the entire government. In fact, 
the whole organization seems to have been planned with the conquest and 
control of “conquered territory” in mind. Even the procedure for making 
“treaties of peace” was included, together with regulations dealing wtih cap- 
tured or confiscated property, neutrals, prisoners, and persons placed on 
parole. 

Social life, under the new government, was to be carefully regulated. 
Needless waste, profane swearing, filthy conversation, indecent behavior or 
indecent exposure of the person, intoxication, and quarreling were not to be 
tolerated. Schools and churches were to be established and high morals and 
personal cleanliness encouraged. Individuals in “conquered territory” were 
not to be allowed to carry concealed weapons, but those of good character 
and sound mind who were members of the organization were to be en- 
couraged to carry arms openly. This state would face its moral obligations. 

To inaugurate this vast scheme for the ending of slavery in the United 
States by the use of force, John Brown brought along only twenty-two men. 
Some of these were boys in their teens, and only one of the group had ever 
had any professional experience either in things military or in things politi- 
cal. Nor did they possess, other than in animal courage, the qualities nec- 
essary for such a bold venture. In spite of the fact that secrecy was absolutely 
necessary, even for establishing a base at the Ferry, Brown permitted a night 
train, bound for Baltimore, to proceed on its way after it had been delayed 
at the Ferry bridge long enough for its crew and passengers to understand 
clearly what was taking place 

Equally fatal was the seizure, next morning, of a nearby schoolhouse for 
the storage of pikes and guns to be used by revolting slaves. School was in 
session and some thirty frightened children, ranging in age from eight years 
to fifteen, were permitted to scatter to their homes and to spread the alarm. 

Nor did Brown’s men inspire the terror necessary for quick success. Im- 
portant slaveholders who were seized in order to serve as hostages did not 
react to the name of John Brown as had settlers in Kansas. When his men 
demanded from Colonel Lewis W. Washington his watch and money, the 
dignified and courageous refusal in the face of their guns brought only the 
remark, “Take care, Sir!” And when pressure was offered by mention of Os- 
sawatomie Brown, Washington declared that he had never heard of him; 
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that whenever he saw the word “Kansas” in a paper, he turned the page and 
refused to read it. 

Nor were Terence Byrne and his brother any more impressed. They re- 
fused to surrender their slaves voluntarily or to help Bown’s men to find 
them. “Hunt for them [as I do] when I want them,” was the answer. 

Somehow the advantage in men and guns did not meet a situation where 
gentlemen retained their dignity and composure. Brown’s men could only 
waive their demands. 

Nor did the slaves respond to Brown’s call. A few frightened groups were 
rounded up and pikes placed in their hands. None, however, resorted to 
violence and all, at the first opportunity, dropped their pikes and returned 
to their homes. Regardless of what they thought of slavery, they showed 
no signs of being ready to revolt or to injure their masters. The name of 
John Brown held no meaning for them. Not a single recruit was found in 
all Virginia. 

Under these circumstances, the whole movement collapsed as suddenly as 
it had begun. In taking possession of the arsenal, it was necessary to seize 
only one man, and the shooting of a Negro, who approached the railroad 
station, was both foolish and unnecessary. So quickly and easily was the 
work done that it was possible almost immediately to send out men for the 
purpose of collecting hostages and slaves. Not until morning and the arrival 
of armed men from the surrounding area did resistance develop. 

During the course of that one day of unorganized snipe shooting, all of 
Brown’s party, except those who had remained behind on the Maryland side, 
were either killed or captured or were driven within the engine house. The 
final blows were struck early next morning when a small detachment of 
United States Marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee broke down the engine- 
house doors and brought the raid to an abrupt end. As Colonel Lee said in 
his official report: “The whole [affair] was over in a few minutes.” Brown 
and all but one of his men were seriously wounded and taken captive. Only 
those who had remained on the Maryland side escaped. The raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry had come to nothing. 

The trials and conviction of John Brown and the other survivors from his 
band were more or less matters of observing legal forms rather than of 
determining guilt. The facts were too clear and the admissions too frank 
and open. The question of insanity might have been given more considera- 
tion, but Brown’s own firm demands and the ultimate realization by friends 
that Brown dead was more valuable to their cause than Brown merely insane 
made that impossible. Perhaps the most significant development between 
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the capture and the execution was the pious indulgence in falsehoods both 
by Brown and by those who had provided him with money and arms. Both 
were trying to transform a criminal into a martyr. Their effort, as Robert 
Penn Warren says, was “all so thin that it should not have deceived a child, 
but it deceived a generation.”® 


IV 


From this brief statement of facts, it would seem that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the whole incident, which in itself was little more than a tragic 
fiasco, would soon have been forgotten. Brown’s efforts would have been 
judged for what they were, and his name would have had little place in 
American history. The raid, in itself, was too absurd in character and too 
local in its physical effects to have become a matter of national importance. 


That they were not forgotten and that they assumed historical significance 
had nothing to do with the man John Brown or his raid on Harper’s Ferry. 
The significant thing about this insignificant affair, like much else that 
occurred in this period, is the light it throws on American thinking, and on 
the desperate and tangled situation into which the nation had fallen. It was 
a situation in which violence, that reached the status of private warfare, had 
not only been permitted but openly encouraged, in Kansas. Pious men, on 
their own zesponsibility, had enlisted soldiers, provided arms and money for 
leaders as irresponsible as John Brown. William H. Seward in Congress had 
shouted: “Come on then gentlemen of the slave states, since there is no 
escaping your challenge, I accept it in behalf of the cause of freedom. We 
will engage in competition for the virgin soil of Kansas, and God give victory 
to the side that is stronger in numbers as it is in right.” 

With this understanding of personal responsibility outside the law, well 
armed individuals from Missouri had poured across the border to face the 
challenge of the equally well armed men from New England and New York. 
Civil War and every kind of violence that could be covered by a supposedly 
holy cause soon produced what came to be known as “Bleeding Kansas.” 
The United States Army and civil officials, though present, played little 
part. Under the guise of accomplishing pious ends, the individual had come 
to believe that the law and the government had failed, and that he alone had 





®Robert Penn Warren, John Brown; the Making of a Martyr (New York, 1929), p. 414- 
= is speaking of Brown’s statement of his intentions made to the Court on November 2. 
ily, ey 3 — to fact in that oration was a lie.” Emerson said it ranked with Lin- 

cola $ n Cibion 


Conant ae ‘ond Congress, 1st Session, Appendix, pp. 768-771. 
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become the agent of truth and right and God’s will. It was, indeed, a sad 
predicament.” 

To understand the relationship of this to Harper's Ferry, we must go back 
to the simple fact that John Brown’s entire effort was based on “expectations” 
and “assumptions,” not on cold fact. When Governor Henry A. Wise asked 
him, after the raid, as to what and how much support he counted on in men, 
he replied “from three to five thousand, if we wanted them.” At which one 
of his wounded companions interrupted to say that “he was not sure of any 
aid, but he only expected it.” He assumed that thousands like himself were 
anxious to shed Southern blood. Futhermore, he assumed that every slave 
in the South was ready to rush into rebellion at the slightest opportunity and 
even to slay his master. He assumed that rich and powerful men in New 
York and New England, who had already provided him with money and 
arms, would back his efforts as they had done in Kansas; that they believed 
in a moral law higher than the laws passed by legislative bodies; that ends 
justified means, and that guns provided the only means for checking and 
destroying an aggressive slaveocracy. 

These “expectations” and “assumptions” proved to be rather weak wea- 
pons in an emergency, but, were they not based on fairly reasonable grounds? 
Had not men been poured into Kansas by the thousands to fight slavery and 
to create free territory? And had they not been provided with “Beecher’s 
Bibles” with which to fight? Had not the abolitionists pictured slavery as a 
state of constant war and rebellion and had not the “underground railway” 
been functioning on that assumption? And was it not William H. Seward, 
Mr. Republican, who had originated the “higher law doctrine” which Joshua 
Giddings told the Congressional Committee he had been expounding in 
public lectures? And had not two of the North’s greatest preachers, Theo- 
dore Parker and Thomas Wentworth Higginson; two of its most prominent 
teachers, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and Franklin B. Sanborn; and two of its 
men of wealth, Gerrit Smith and George L. Stearns, secretly permitted guns 
and money, contributed for Kansas, to fall into Brown’s personal possession?™ 

No, it was not John Brown who was confused. He knew exactly what he 
wanted to do. It was the people of the nation, both North and South, who 
were confused. Northerners were trying to live under both the moral law 
and the law of the land. They were saying that slavery was wrong, — was a 
sin that must be done away with, but which had a perfectly legal right to 
exist in the United States. No wonder they had begun to talk about a 


10James C. Malin, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, 1942), pp. 326-382. 
11J, C. Furnas, The Road to Harper’s Ferry (New York, 1959), pp. 326-382. 
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“higher law.” Southerners, for their part, saw only property rights involved, 
and refused to see that the whole western world viewed slavery as a moral 
blight. They saw the “higher” Jaw as only an excuse for selfish gain — for 
denying rights guaranteed by the Constitution! The historian can only con- 
clude that each was half right and each half wrong. 

The reactions to the John Brown raid showed this plainly.” An affair that 
never reached beyond the borders of a sleepy little village and involved a 
handful of unimportant men stirred a nation to its depths. Southerners 
magnified it into positive proof of all that had been charged against the aboli- 
tionists, the Republicans and the North as a whole. A wave of anger, insecu- 
rity, and fear swept the section. No other single occurrence played so 
decisive a part in convincing the masses of their own danger and of the 
depravity of their enemies. 

Northern reactions varied. Republicans were generally quick to disavow 
any connection or approval of Brown’s deeds. The political stakes were too 
high. A few even condemned Seward and the “higher law.” Democrats, of 
course, were quick to see the connection between Brown’s deeds and the 
words of Seward, Hale, and Sumner. “They, not the crazy, fanatic Brown, 
are the real culprits,” said one editor. They matched him in all but courage. 
They were as deserving of the gallows as was Brown himself. 


The little group of prominent men who had backed Brown with money 
and arms suddenly saw this as a possibility. Stearns, Sanborn, and Howe 
fled to Canada. Smith found shelter in insanity and was confined to an 
asylum. His secretary hurried off to England. Parker, already safely in 
Italy, expressed regret that he was not at home to use his remaining strength 
“in defense of Truth and Right.” Only Higginson stood his ground and 


turned on his colleagues with the scornful remark: “Is there no such thing 


as honor among confederates?” 


Most Northerners, however, still thought as did Abraham Lincoln that 
“even though he [Brown] agreed with us in thinking slavery wrong,” that 
did not “excuse violence, bloodshed, and treason.” They and he were still 
trying to keep their moral convictions and their legal obligations in separate 
compartments. 

Unconsciously the contradiction implied in such a situation led gradually 
to a realization that, though most Northerners could not accept Brown’s 





12For a more extensive discussion of reactions to the raid, see Avery Craven, The Coming of the 
Civil War (New York, 1942), pp. 407-412. 

13Mary Thacker Higginson, Thomas Wentworth ee: the Story of His Life (Boston and 
New York, 1914), pp. 190-214; Ralph Volney Harlow, “Gerrit Smith and the John Brown Raid,” 
The American Historical Review, XXXVII (1932-1933), 32-60. 
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means, they did approve of the ends which he sought. That realization 
completed the transformation of a man, whose career had been marked by 
business failure, sprinkled with “flagrant dishonesty,” and by violence, 
climaxed by open theft and brutal murder, tangled with a passionate hatred 
of slavery, into a martyr and an American saint. 

Intellectuals and clergymen began it. The Reverend Charles Gorden Ames 
found fault with Brown’s head but honored his heart. “I regret his blunder- 
ing haste and his rash, foolish violence, but I love and glory in the cause for 
which he died.” The Reverend J. M. Manning of Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, saw Harper’s Ferry as “an unlawful, foolhardy, suicidal act,” but added 
that he stood “before it wondering and admiring.” “That he violated statute 
enactments is true,” said the Reverend Stephen H. Taft, “and so did the 
Prophets; so did the Apostles; so did the Savior of men... . If John Brown 
was a law-breaker . . . , so were Moses and Daniel; so were Peter and John; 
so were all the martyrs of all ages. If John Brown deserved death, then 
much more did Warren, Adams, Hancock, and Washington.” His final con- 
clusion was that John Brown had “reproduced before the world that grand 
sublime type of heroism which dignifies humanity, and inspires anew in the 
heart of man his faith in God and truth. He has done more to lift humanity 
towards God than any other man of this age.”* 

No wonder the Boston Post remarked that if John Brown were insane, 
“then one-fourth of the people of Massachusetts are madmen,” and perhaps 
three-fourths of the ministers of religion. To which the Reverend Freeman 
Clarke replied that Brown’s madness was “the madness of Curtius leaping 
into the gulf which yawned in the Forum; the insanity of a Roman Consul, 
who, dedicating himself to the infernal gods, plunged alone and in full 
armor into the ranks of the enemy as a sacrifice for his nation. . . . It is the 
kind of insanity of which a few specimens are scattered along the course of 
the human race — and wherever they are found . . . make the glory of human 
nature, and give us faith in God and man.” 

Parker, Thoreau, and Emerson rounded out the picture. Parker pro- 
nounced Brown “not only a martyr, .. . but also a saint.” Thoreau praised 
him as one who “did not recognize unjust human laws, but resisted them as 





14Charles Gordon Ames, The Death of John Brown: A Discourse Preached on the Occasion of 
His Public Execution, Delivered in the Free Congregational Church, Bloomington, Ill., Dec. 4, 
1859 a grag a a 19097); S. H. Taft, A Discourse on the Character and Death of John Brown, 
Delivered in Martinsburg, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1859 (Des Moines, 1872); the Reverend J. M. Man- 
ning is quoted in C. Vann Woodward, “John Brown’s Private War,” America in Crisis, ed. Daniel 
Aaron (New York, 1952), p. 115; James Freeman Clarke, Causes and Consequences of the Affair 


at aap sage A Sermon Preached in the Indiana Place Chapel, on Sunday Morning, Nov. 6, 
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he was bid. No man in America has stood up so persistently and effectively 
for the dignity of human nature, knowing himself for a man and the equal 
of any and all governments.” “I rejoice that I live in this age, and that I was 
his contemporary.” In a plea for Brown’s life, he added: “A man such as the 
sun may not rise upon again in this benighted land. Into whose making 
went the costliest material . .. , sent to be the redeemer of those in captivity. 
. .. You who pretend to care for Christ crucified, consider what you are about 
to do to him who offered himself the savior of four million men.” Emerson 
brought it all to a climax when he described Brown as “The saint, whose 
fate yet hangs in suspense, but whose martyrdom, if it shall be perfected, 
will make the gallows as glorious as the cross.” 

It is perfectly clear that these intelligent, high-minded men were not 
talking about the real John Brown or the real raid on Harper's Ferry. They 
had forgotten the man and the means; they were thinking only of the fact 
that a blow had been struck at slavery; and that was an end much to be 
desired. They were thinking of themselves as Americans who were respon- 
sible for a democratic dream, a moral principle. They literally radiated self- 
righteousness. They were convinced that they faced an unprincipled foe bent 
on destroying all the things which God had entrusted to their keeping. If 
the government did not act, it was time, as the Reverend Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson said, to give up what he called “that spirit of blind, super- 
stitious loyalty to the U. S. government” and to fight “any opponent, state 
or federal.” He was ready, with Gerrit Smith, not only to have slavery 
“repulsed with violence, but pursued even unto death, with violence.” Ends 
justified means.” 

Nor were Southern reactions to the raid any more in line with actualities. 
The deeds of a mere handful of extremists and the approval of a few idealists 
were taken as positive proof of the fanatical intentions of the whole Repub- 
lican Party — perhaps, of the entire North. A reign of terror brought every 
stranger under suspicion, led to a liberal application of tar and feathers, and 
silenced moderate voices. After the John Brown raid, even “fervid Union” 
men declared themselves willing to risk the evils of secession “sooner than 
submit longer” to what they called “Northern insolence and outrage.””” 

Now what needs to be better understood is that this same situation had 
existed for a decade or more. Something deeper than immediate events had 


~ 15For this and other reactions of a like kind, see: James Redpath, Echoes of Harper's Ferry 
(Boston, 1860); Ralph L. Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1949), p. 402. 
16Harlow, “Gerrit Smith and the John Brown Raid,” American Historical Review, xexvnl 





34°37. 
17Avery O. Craven, The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 (Baton Rouge, 1953), 
pp. 306-311. 
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been producing reactions all out of proportion to the events themselves. 
Southern reaction to the Wilmot Proviso shows this clearly. That document 
did reveal a growing Northern opposition to the expansion of slavery, and 
it did constitute a sharp protest against the course of the Democratic admin- 
istration, but it never seems to have had the slightest chance of enactment 
into federal law, and it did not in any way determine the fate of slavery in 
Calitornia. The people of California themselves, of their own free will, did 
that, and no section, no national political party, or no administration can be 
blamed for the decision reached. It represented neither aggression nor injus- 
tice. Yet Southern men fumed and raged and threatened secession. They 
rejected a free California as Northern denial of Southern rights. They 
precipitated a national crisis over what was at that time purely an abstract 
question — the right to share equally in territory acquired from Mexico, for 
which they had no immediate use. Yet, in the debates which followed, they 
harked back to the Northwest Ordinance, to the Missouri Compromise, to 
Oregon, to fugitive slaves, and to slavery and the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. They made it perfectly clear that back of their reactions to the 
Wilmot Proviso and California lay the haunting fear that something more 
dangerous was threatening them with permanent inequality, perhaps even 
with inferiority. 

As a matter of cold fact, harsh words and threats aside, the only cases of 
open Northern aggression on clear cut Southern rights, prior to the John 
Brown raid, had to do with fugitive slaves. Even here the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau in 1860 estimated that only one thousand out of the three million 
slaves held in 1850 were fugitives. They constituted only three one-hun- 
dredths of one percent. And as Professor Edward Channing says, there is 
absolutely no way of knowing how many of these crossed the Mason and 
Dixon Line. It might even be a safe guess that the majority who did, were 
from the Border States, which showed little enthusiasm for secession in 1860." 

Nor were reactions to Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Bill any more in line 
with actualities. That act never produced one foot of slave territory and 
neither its author nor intelligent Southerners expected it to do so. The feeble 
Southern effort to carry slaves to Kansas and the quick acceptance of defeat 
when the people of Kansas themselves chose freedom, confirms the oft ex- 
pressed statement that a recognition of abstract equal rights, not slave 
territory, was the real Southern objective. 

Yet that bill set the North on fire. Sane and pious men accepted as fact 
the absurd charges made in the Appeal of the Independent Democrats (writ- 

18Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1905-1925), VI, 94. 
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ten, incidentally, by men who were not Democrats), supported private war- 
fare in Kansas, and openly declared that “The worthlessness of the Union to 
all who love liberty and hate oppression ought to be shown up” and “idolatry” 
of it “be rebuked and ridiculed.” 

Kansas made possible the absurd reactions to the John Brown raid and 
both suggest the tragic predicament into which the nation had fallen. A 
situation had developed in which events had meaning only in terms of civili- 
zations in conflict. That was why a novel which had no great literary merit, 
and which quickly degenerated into a neglected Civil War relic, became a 
best seller surpassed only by the Bible. That is why Charles Sumner and 


Preston Brooks each became a sectional hero for conduct equally absurd. 


V 


Now it seems perfectly clear that back of the absurd gap between events 
and the reactions they produced, lay the ever widening gap between North- 
ern and Southern economic and social values. The emerging Modern World 
in its uneven course was pushing them steadily apart and deepening their 
apprehensions of disasters yet ahead. Under its impact, nothing had re- 
mained static. Few things had retained their original form or meaning, and 
those who traveled at an uneven pace were destined to misunderstanding, 


fear, and hatred. It was this which, to use our English historian’s words, was 
setting them at cross purposes and rendering them “embittered by the heat 
of moral indignation . . . just because each was so conscious of its own recti- 
tude, so enraged with the other for leaving it without any alternative to 


war.”!9 


The fashion of the age, as Calhoun put it, lay in the direction of the 
consclidated nation and its more active central government, of finance-in- 
dustrial capitalism, and a more democratic social order. The Northeast and 
gradually the Northwest had caught stride with the emerging Modern 
World, while the South, with cotton and slavery, had lagged behind. Neither 
section had deliberately chosen its course. The North had only gradually 
and reluctantly accepted its new capitalists, its factories, its cities, and its new 
communications based on steam. Some had questioned whether its wage 
workers were any better off than the Negro slave. Some had thought the 
machince was a curse, not a blessing. They had only slowly discovered that 
the good outweighed the bad, and had come to hail it all as progress. Only 
gradually had they brought their old social and moral values into line and to 
the support of the new day. The crusade against slavery both as an impedi- 

19Butterfield, History of Human Relations, p. 21, 
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ment to progress and as a moral blight belonged largely to the last two 
decades. Even then it was against the so-called Slave Power as a political 
rival that a working unity was achieved. 

The South had more readily accepted the task of supplying the new age 
with cotton, but it did not deliberately choose between free white labor and 
Negro slavery for its cotton fields. It simply took what was at hand in the mad 
hurry to reap profits. Virgin soils and high cotton prices only gradually 
silenced the harsh criticism of slavery which, up until the mid-1830’s, had 
found wide and open expression in the Old South. Not until then was 
slavery called “a positive good” and the idea evolved that it constituted the 
foundations of a superior society. 

Under such conditions, the average Southerner really never had a fair 
chance to compare the merits of the old order with those of an urban-in- 
dustrial society. They met the Modern World only as profits in cotton pro- 
duced by slave labor and as a hostile force to be resisted, not evaluated. Yet, 
throughout the 1850's, they had shown enough interest in scientific agricul- 
ture, the building of factories, and what they called “the mechanic arts,” 
to suggest that under normal conditions, they, too, might in time have known 
its transforming power. 

But the spread of cotton as the South’s share in the Modern World meant 
only the continued dominance of a rural-agricultural interest and a new field 
for the spread of slavery. It did not require a change of opinion regarding 
institutions and values. The federal character of our government and the 
powers granted under the Constitution remained the same. Southerners 
knew little of the growing interdependence which goes with an urban- 
industrial society, and which, at the North, was making disunion not only 
unthinkable but impossible. Southerners were not indifferent to the Na- 
tion’s growth nor were they lacking in loyalty to it. They had simply been 
driven into a corner where, as a permanent minority, they were forced to 
defend institutions and values which were no longer valid, by appealing to 
Constitutional principles already outgrown. 

The futility of it all and the growing certainty of defeat bred a feeling of 
helplessness, bitterness, and anger. Southerners were right when they said 
that their institutions and their values were no longer safe in the Union. 
It was just another way of saying that they were no longer safe in the Mod- 
ern World. 

Northerners, on the other hand, were conscious of their growing su- 
periority in numbers and in material strength. They were impatient of the 
restraints imposed by Southern opposition to tariffs, internal improvements, 
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and homesteads. Their course into the Modern World and the realization of 
their potentialities were being impeded by a backward South whose notions 
of government and whose labor system belonged, as Seward said, to the 
Dark Ages. Progress, Christianity, and democracy all demanded that some- 
thing be done about it. In the Republican Party, they created a means to 
that end. They had, in fact, created the political agent through which the 
nation would make its way into the Modern World. It was the vague 
realization of this fact which permitted the Southern States to believe that 
they faced submission or secession on the perfectly legal election of a Re- 
publican President pledged to do them no immediate harm. It was this 
which reduced all issues to those of nationalism versus States’ Rights and 
freedom versus slavery. Both had to be settled as the price for entering the 
Modern World. In fact, the most important positive result of the Civil War 
was to permit the United States, freed of restraints and taught the impor- 
tance of “plan and control in war days, to enter the age of consolidated 
nationalism and enlarged freedom.” 

Now these two issues may have been unsolvable as abstractions this side of 
war or they may not. No one can say with certainty. But in the light which 
the John Brown Raid throws on the mental distortions of the period, does 
it not seem intelligent to suggest that when John C. Calhoun asserted that 
each state was still sovereign, he was dealing in abstractions regarding an 
issue which the necessities of his own day under steam were already dissolv- 
ing; and, that when William H. Seward so boldly announced that in forming 
the Constitution, the “States . . . as States . . . had submitted themselves to the 
sway of the numerical majority without qualifications or checks,” he too was 
dealing in abstractions, only recently discovered, which unnecessarily added 
to the fears and apprehensions of the day, and which bore little resemblance 
to statesmanship? 

And is it not sound to ask, when the historian assumes that slavery created 
two social-economic orders so incompatible that one whole section of the 
nation had to be destroyed in order that the other might live, whether he is 
not forgetting that three-fourths of those who lived in the slave states held no 
slaves; that four slaveholding states did not join the Confederacy; and that 
the real battle against slavery up to the middle of the 1830’s was waged in 
the Southern states themselves? It does, indeed, take quite a stretch of 
imagination to take seriously Lincoln’s assertion that the nation was in dan- 
ger of becoming all slaveholding. And it takes even more imagination to 
believe the Southern assertion that the whole world would again accept 


slavery as a positive good. 
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VI 

So now that we are a hundred years away from the passions of that day, 
is there not some sense in asking what might have happened had slavery been 
dealt with, not just as a sin to be immediately given up, but as a national 
economic problem involving millions of dollars in invested capital, as a social 
problem carrying with it a race question not yet solved, as a political interest 
where three-fifths of the slaves were counted as population in determining 
representation? 

We do not know. It was never tried. Instead men faced each other with 
a growing feeling of self-righteousness, with hurt pride and growing fears 
and distrust. Each accused the other of aggression. Each believed that the 
central government had become the tool of an unprincipled foe. Congress 
became a place where men met to air their grievances and to make speeches 
intended largely for home consumption. Reformers occupied the seats in- 
tended for politicians if not for statesmen, and the democratic process ceased 
to apply. In the end each accepted war as a kind of romantic adventure 
without the slightest realization of the destructive character of modern war- 
fare. Such men deserve our sympathies, not our apologies. 


VII 


It was into such an atmosphere that John Brown came to perform his acts 
of violence with complete confidence of success and wide approval. Since 
reason had been abandoned, force was the only logical answer. Wise and 
good men had already proclaimed the higher law which set aside the res- 
traints imposed by courts and legislatures. They had announced an irrepres- 
sible conflict which, of course, had to be settled sooner or later. The struggle 
was now one clearly between good men and bad men, between justice and 
injustice, between progress and backwardness, between civilizations. 

John Brown was, therefore, simply a normal product of an abnormal 
situation. He may or may not have been insane. That made no difference. 
He did kill innocent people and he did attempt to stir up the worst of social 
disasters —a servile insurrection. He did lead a body of outlaws in the 
seizure of government property — but none of these things made any dif- 
ference. The point is that he represented in himself the tragic predicament 
into which men’s minds and relationships had fallen — that narrow line 
that separates social sanity from surrender to the mad forces of destruction. 
His raid came only a year before South Carolina, in much the same mood, 
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would take matters into her hands and secede from the Union — only a short 
span before the legal call for troops to put down insurrection and to plunge 
the nation into civil war. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that the soldier boys who soon marched 
off to accomplish, in the end, what John Brown attempted, should have 
found him walking in front of the armies. 


A straggler met him, going along to Manassas, 

With his gun on his shoulder, his phantom-sons at heel, 
His eyes like misty coals. 

A dead man saw him striding at Seven Pines, 

The bullets whistling through him like a torn flag, 

A madman saw him whetting a sword on a Bible, 


A cloud above Malvern Hill.” 





Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body (New York, 1928), pp. 206-207. 





THE MILITARY ORDERS OF DANIEL RUGGLES 


Department of Fredericksburg 
April 22 — June 5, 1861 


Edited by Mertwetuer Stuart* 


Danie Rucctes offered his services to Virginia on April 17, 1861.’ At 
the time, he was brevet lieutenant colonel of the 5th Regiment Infantry, 
U.S.A., a graduate of West Point of the class of 1833, and fifty-one years of 
age.* On April 19 he resigned his commission in the United States Army 
and went to Richmond to present his credentials to the Governor in person.* 
Born in Massachusetts of a family that had participated in the Revolution, 
he was connected by ties of marriage to the area of Fredericksburg, where 
he had returned on sick leave in 1859, to remain in residence until the out- 
break of the war.* During that time he had encouraged the local companies 
of volunteers, and had in other ways revealed attachment to his adopted 
state.” 

With this background, and with the warm recommendation of his fellow- 
townsmen, he was commissioned brigadier general of Virginia Volunteers 





*Dr. Stuart is professor of Latin at Hunter College, New York, N. Y. The assistance to this study 
derived from a grant made by the American Philosophical Society, and from another made by Hunter 
College from the George N. Shuster Faculty Fellowship Fund, is gratefully acknowledged. 

1Calendar of Virginia State Papers, XI (Richmond, 1893), 107. The original has not been 
available for study. 

2George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy (Boston, 1891), I, No. 740. 

3Executive Papers, Virginia State Library. Ruggles’ arrival in Richmond and his call upon 
Governor Letcher is reported by the Richmond Whig of Monday, April 22, 1861, p. 3. This item 
is reprinted with appropriate comment by the Fredericksburg News the next day (p. 2). I am much 
indebted to Mr. Marvin Evans of the Virginia State Library for information concerning Ruggles’ 
communications with the Governor. May 7, the date given by Cullum (Biographical Register) as 
that of Ruggles’ resignation, is the date of its acceptance. 

4Executive Papers, Virginia State Library. Ruggles’ wife was Richardetta Mason Hooe, of Fried- 
land, nea | George County, Va. (Grave monuments of the Ruggles family, Confederate Cemetery, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in Command (New York, 
1942), I, 718-719, note 86.) Cullum, Biographical Register, No. 740. Ruggles is not listed in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. Clement A. Evans, Confederate Mili History (Atlanta, 
1899), III, 660-662, still offers the most extensive account of Ruggles’ career. The most recent is to 
be found in Ezra J. Warner, Generals in Gray: Lives of Confeliien Commanders (Baton Rouge, 
1959), PP- 265-266. 

5Colonel Ruggles reviewed the volunteer companies of Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
on October 19, 1860, at the annual Fredericksburg Fair. In 1857 Ruggles had commissioned a 
Fredericksburg mechanic, Hamilton Bell, to construct a model of a b -loading rifle of his own 
design, for which he was reported to hold a contract for 900 guns, with which to test the rifle’s 
efficiency in service. On November 21, 1859, Ruggles bought a house in Fredericksburg (Fredericks- 
burg News, October 23, 1860, p. 2; Fredericksburg Weekly Advertiser, November 28, 1857, p. 2, 
and November 26, 1859, p. 2). 
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by Governor John Letcher on April 21, 1861.° The specific task to which he 
was assigned was the defense of the Potomac River line, “from Mount Vernon 
south to the mouth of the Rappahannock River.” At Aquia Creek Landing 
the Potomac was linked to Richmond by the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad.’ This district, which embraced the Northern Neck 
and came to be known as the Department of Fredericksburg, was subject 
initially to the orders of Brigadier General Philip St. George Cocke, to whom 
Governor Letcher had entrusted the defense of northern Virginia from Har- 
per’s Ferry to Alexandria.* 

Ruggles assumed command at Fredericksburg on April 22, 1861, the day 
before Major General Robert E. Lee became commander-in-chief of Vir- 
ginia’s armed forces.? The command ceased to be his on June 5, 1861, when 
he was superseded, at the direction of President Jefferson Davis, by Brigadier 
General Theophilus H. Holmes, of North Carolina.” The following day, 
Governor Letcher proclaimed the transfer of Virginia’s forces to the Con- 
federacy; and, two days later, on the eighth, General Lee announced this 
proclamation to his troops in General Orders No. 25." Virginia’s indepen- 
dent mobilization under Lee’s direction was thus ended. 

After June 5, Ruggles continued to serve for a time in the Department of 
Fredericksburg. He commanded it again briefly during Holmes’ absence in 
July at First Manassas. On August 9, 1861, Ruggles was commissioned 
brigadier general in the Provisional Army of the Confederate States, and 
was ordered to Pensacola, and from there to New Orleans, where he or- 
ganized a brigade. In early 1862, he was sent with this force to Corinth 
and was soon attached to Bragg’s corps. At the battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 
1862, Ruggles was in command of Bragg’s First Division, and contributed 
significantly to the surrender of Prentiss’ division on the sixth. His sub- 
sequent career was chiefly that of district and departmental administrator in 





6Calendar of Virginia State Papers, XI, 121, and compare the reference in note 8. Probably 
because April 22, 1861, was the date of Ruggles’ assumption of command, this date is given as his 
date of rank (Richmond Whig, May 3, 1861, p. 3; List of Officers appointed in the Provisional 
Army of Virginia, p. 2, in the National Archives, Records Group 109). 

7General Orders, No. 1. 

8War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), ser. 1, II, 804-805, cited hereafter as Official Records, 

SOfficial Records, ser. 1, Il, 775-776. 

10Register, Letters Received, Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, vol. 45, f; 130: L-92-61 
(National Archives, Records Group 109); Special Orders, No. 64, Paragraph IV, Adjutant and 
Inspector General’s Office, June 5, 1861, printed in Official Records, ser. 1, Il, 907. According to 
the Register, General Lee wrote “Announcing desire of Pres. that Gen. T. H. Holmes, C.S.A., take 
command at Fredericksburg.” For the feelings at Fredericksburg concerning Holmes’ displacement 
of Ruggles, see the bitter editorial of the Fredericksburg Herald as reprinted in the Richmond Whi 
of June 8, 1861, p. 2. The Federicksburg News was more conciliatory on June 7, 1861, p. 2; an 
even rebuked the Herald in its issue of June 11, 1861, p. 2. 

11Official Records, ser. 1, II, 911. 
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Mississippi and Louisiana. A period of unassigned duty in 1864 ended with 
his appointment in December as Inspector General of the district of Augusta, 
Georgia. On March 24, 1865, he was appointed Commissary General of 
Prisoners. After the war, he returned to Fredericksburg where, except for an 
interlude of four years in Texas, he lived the balance of his long life. In 
1884 he was a member of the Board of Visitors of the United States Military 
Academy. He died on June 2, 1897, in his eighty-eighth year. 

The military orders which Ruggles issued at Fredericksburg as Lee’s sub- 
ordinate fall entirely within the initial, purely Virginian, seven weeks of 
the war. Supplemented by the correspondence which Ruggles maintained 
with Letcher, Cocke, and, particularly, Lee, they reveal the daily, at times 
almost hourly, problems which had to be faced in the department. They 
sketch, also, in the lean shorthand of command, a steady growth from virtual 
defenselessness to foundations of military strength so solid that Holmes had 
only to build on them. 

The first forty-eight hours were probably Ruggles’ most harrowing. A verit- 
able flurry of communications on April 22 and 23 brought urgent requests 
for several thousand “disciplined volunteers,” small arms, field batteries, 
heavy artillery, ammunition of all calibres, and government control of tele- 
graphic and railroad communications. His last telegram to the Governor, 
reporting an enemy steamer at Aquia Creek Landing at noon of the twenty- 
third, concludes on an almost desperate note: “We are deficient in arms 
and ammunition. For God's sake, send both guns and small arms and am- 
munition to match.” Earlier telegrams had reported enemy attacks on both 
the Rappahannock and Potomac, the alarm of the inhabitants, and Ruggles’ 
own fears for bridges, supplies, and the security of the inhabitants and their 
slaves. Lee’s initial orders on the twenty-fourth merely formulate the prob- 
lems which Ruggles had already discovered for himself." 

As for troops and their disposition, about which Lee had inquired in the 
same order, Ruggles had reported in one of his earliest telegrams to the Gov- 
ernor: “I have a Battery of four rifled cannon under Captain [R. Lindsay] 
Walker, and about two companies of volunteers indifferently armed, deficient 
in ammunition, at and en route to the R. R. landing at Aquia Creek.”"* 
Walker’s cannon were, and would continue to be for another month, with- 





12Executive Papers, Virginia State Library. 

130 fficial Records, ser. 1, Il, 777-778. 

14Executive Papers, Virginia State Library. Captain Walker arrived in Richmond about 3:00 p.m. 
on Saturday, April 20, 1861, recruited fifty members for his artillery company, later known as the 
“Purcell Artillery,” by 11:00 p.m. of the same day, and was dispatched to duty the day following. 
One of the recruits destined to later fame as an artillerist was William J. Pegram (Richmond Whig, 
May 20, 1861, pp. 2, 3). 
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out carriages, caissons, horses, or harness.” The two companies were the 
prewar Fredericksburg Washington Guards and the Fredericksburg Rifle 
Grays, organized in June 1858 and October 1859."° They had been brought 
together, in April 1860, to form the 2nd Battalion of the 1st Brigade of 
Virginia Volunteers, or Fredericksburg Battalion of Volunteers, under the 
command of Major William S. Barton.” The militia, as Ruggles indicates 
in another telegram, was without arms.'® Such, then, was the beginning. 

By April 25, however, this slender force had been increased by the arrival 
of the Sparta Greys of Caroline County, commanded by Captain J. Milton 
Gouldin; and by Companies E (the Richmond Blues) and F, of the 1st 
Regiment Virginia Infantry, from Richmond, under the command of Cap- 


tains O. Jennings Wise and R. Milton Cary."® The Caroline Light Dragoons, 





15Several unpublished communications of Ruggles and Walker with headquarters in Richmond 
document the condition of this battery. The most instructive, perhaps, is the unpublished letter 
written by Colonel John B. Magruder, then in command of Virginia’s artillery, to Ruggles on May 
20, 1861 (Letters Sent, Division Headquarters, Virginia Forces, pp. 21-22, in the National Archives, 
Records Group 109). On May 22, 1861, Ruggles wrote to Colonel R. S. Garnett, Lee’s Adjutant, 
that “Captain Walker’s [company] has not, therefore, thus far (in spite of the united efforts of the 
Captain and myself), been put in readiness for the field, being deficient in men and equipments 
(Letters Received, Virginia at 818, printed in Official Records, ser. 1, II, 867). On the same 
date, in his General Orders, No. 13, paragraph VII, Ruggles directed Captain Braxton’s Fredericks- 
burg Artillery to furnish “such detachment as may be necessary to complete the manning of Captain 
Walker's Rifle guns for service in the field.” 


16The formation of the Washington Guards can be traced in the Fredericksburg Weekly Adver- 


tiser for May 29, 1858, p. 2; June 5, 1858, pp. 2, 3; and June 16, 1858, p. 2; and in the Fredericks- 


burg News for June 1, 1858, p. 2. William S. Greenwood was the initial captain. At this time, they 
were commanded by Captain Joseph W. Sener. The beginnings of the Fredericksburg Grays are 
reported in the Weekly Advertiser of October 29, 1859, p. 2, and November 5, 1859, p. 2; and in 
the News of October 25, 1859, p. 2, October 28, 1859, p. 2, and November 1, 1859, p. 2. William 
S. Barton was the initial captain. He was succeeded by Captain Robert S. Chew, who was in 
command at this time. 


I wish to express my thanks to Professor Carrol H. Quenzel, of Mary Washington College, for his 
unfailing assistance in securing copies of these valuable newspaper sources. 

17Fredericksburg News, April 3, 1860, p. 2. 

18Executive Papers, Virginia State Library. 

19Fredericksburg News, April 26, 1861, p. 2; “Diary of Captain William B. Kidd,” Company H 
(the Sparta Greys), 30th Regiment Virginia Infantry, April 25, 1861. I wish to oon my thanks 
to Mrs. Julian M. Ruffin, Jr., Tunstall, Va., the owner of this valuable diary, for her graciousness 
in making it available to me for study and transcription. I am also deeply indebted to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Pitts, Sparta, Va., for many kindnesses and unfailing help in tracing unpublished sources 
related to the history of the Sparta Greys. 

The precise date of the organization of the Sparta Greys has not been discovered. The limited 
evidence is inconclusive for choice between the summer of 1858 or, in reaction to John Brown’s raid, 
October 1859, or soon thereafter. 


The Richmond Blues and Company F, of the 1st Virginia Regiment, were the “crack” companies 
of that distinguished unit, with a =~ history of their own. On May 10, 1861, the Blues celebrated 
their sixty-eighth anniversary with a dress parade in Fredericksburg, followed by a dinner at which 
Colonel Ruggles was the guest of honor (Richmond Whig, May 13, 1861, p. 3; John A. Cutchins, 
A Famous Command: The Richmond Light Infantry Blues [Richmond, 1934], pp. 73-74). Captain 
Wise was the son of former Governor Henry A. Wise. Captain Cary, originally from Hampton, Va., 
was a prominent lawyer of Richmond. He had accompanied Governor Wise with his command to 
Harper's Ferry immediately after the news of Brown’s raid was received (Calendar of Virginia State 
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under Captain Samuel A. Swann, reported for duty about the same time.” 
Soon after, they were joined briefly by the Mount Pleasant Rifles, Captain 
S. B. Goodloe, and the Mercer Cavalry, Captain Francis C. Beverly, both 
of Spotsylvania." These companies returned permanently in early May. In 
late April also, the Stafford Guards, commanded by Captain James D. Bruce, 
a graduate of Virginia Military Institute, took their position along the Po- 





Papers, XI, 79). After the Civil War, he went to England where he became a cotton and tobacco 
factor, 


Thoroughly drilled, these two Richmond companies rendered valuable service as instructors of 
the raw volunteer companies, For this reason, Ruggles resisted their return to their own regiment. 
Even after the issuance of General Orders, No. 17, paragraph II, on May 29, 1861, they continued 
to remain at Fredericksburg. On June 9, 1861, 5, a Holmes himself addressed the office of 
Adjutant and Inspector General in Richmond with a request “to keep Co. F as drill masters to the 
Recruits” (Register, Letters Received, Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, vol. 45, p. 110, 
192-H-’61). The Richmond Blues (Co. E) arrived in Richmond the next day, and Co. F, in spite of 
Holmes’ request, on June 13 (Richmond Whig, June i1, 12, 14, 1861, p. 3). 

On April 19, 1861, West & Johnston, Richmond’s well-known booksellers and publishers, an- 
nounced: “Skimmer’s [sic: Skirmisher’s] Drill and Bayonet Exercise (as now used in the French 
Army), with the suggestions for the soldier in actual conflict, compiled and translated for the use 
of the volunteers of a State of Virginia and the South, By R. Milton Cary, Captain ‘F’ Company 
First Regiment Virginia Volunteers, “The Bayonet is the weapon of the brave.’ Profusely illustrated 
Price 50 cents.” (Richmond Whig, April 19, 1861, p. 2). A year later, the volume was in its twelfth 
thousand (Richmond Dispatch, April 12, 1862, p. 2). Crandall’s listing (Confederate Imprints, 
No, 2402) derives from an edition published between the above, in effect, prewar edition, and the 
later one of August 1861 when the author is listed as Colonel. 

The Virginia Historical Society has two copies of Cary’s manual. The first with the preface dated 
“Richmond, Va., February, 1861,” and copyrighted in “the District Court of the United States” has 
fifty-six pages and is evidently a first edition. Cary is identified on the title page as “Capt. F 
Company 1st Regt. Va. Vols.” The second copy with the preface dated “Richmond, Va., July, 
1861,” and copyrighted in “the District Court of the Confederate States” has forty-eight pages and 
is identical with Crandall, Confederate Imprints, No. 2402. Cary is identified on the title page as 
“Lt. Col. Prov. Army Va.” The flyleaf of the first edition is inscribed: “R. C. Macmurdo, & F— 
Point Lookout — Saturday 5 O'clock p, m. May 25th 1861. Beautiful view of the river & creek. A 
— Calm, every indication of a coming storm. Present, John Tyler, C. A. McEvoy, R. C. 

facmurdo.” 

20The Caroline Light Dragoons were organized as a cavalry company on December 12, 1859. The 
initial Captain was Henry H. George, with Samuel A, Swann as First Lieutenant (Fredericksburg 
News, December 13, 1859, p. 2). For their presence in Fredericksburg at this time, see the account 
of the Fredericksburg Herald reprinted by the Richmond Dispatch, April 29, 1861, p. 1; and by the 
Richmond Whig, April 30, 1861, p. 2. 

2!1The Mount Pleasant Riflemen were organized prior to July 24, 1858, when they paraded in 
full uniform at Waller’s Tavern (Fredericksburg News, July 27, 1858, p. 2). Captain Goodloe was 
succeeded by Valentine M. Johnson, a graduate of V.M.I., on May 8, 1861 (Fredericksburg News, 
April 30, 1861, p. 2, and May 3, 1861, P: 2; Muster rolls, Co. D, and Roster of Officers, 30th Regi- 
ment Virginia Infantry, in National Archives, Records Group 109). General Richardson, Adjutant 
General of Virginia, gives the date of Captain Johnson’s seule as July 4, 1861 (Report of the 
Adjutant General, Adjourned Session, 1863, Document No. 4, p. 8 [Richmond, 1863]; Crandall, 
Confederate Imprints, No, 2281) 

The Mercer Cavalry Troop was apparently formed socn after John Brown’s raid. An open letter 
to the “Young Men of Spotsylvania,” printed in the Fredericksburg News of November 18, 1859 

. 2), appeals for additional recruits to bring the company’s total membership to the required fifty 

cers and men needed to secure arms from the state. By December 24, 1859, they had adopted 
a uniform; and on June 4, 1860, were parading seventy-four strong at Spotsylvania Court House 
under the command of Captain Beverly (Fredericksburg News, January 10, 1860, p. 2, and June s, 
1860, p. 2). 
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tomac.” They were followed during May by other companies from the area 
surrounding Fredericksburg 

A return of companies mustered and in service in the Department of 
Fredericksburg, dated by internal evidence between May 26 and June 5, 
1861, is certified in Ruggles’ own hand: “Approximately correct, Daniel 
Ruggles, Colonel Pro[visional] Army, Commanding Forces.”” Oddly, the 
return was forwarded on June 25 to Richmond by Ruggles himself, almost 
three weeks after he had been succeeded in command by Holmes. 

No mention is made of the companies in Westmoreland, Richmond, 
Northumberland, and Lancaster, nor of the Westmoreland cavalry troop, 
Lee’s Legion, nor yet of Colonel William B. Bate’s Tennessee regiment, to 
which Ruggles makes reference in his General Orders, No. 18, May 30, 
1861. This seems to indicate that the return was drawn up between May 26 
and May 29, 1861, rather than later. The date, May 29, suggests further 
that Ruggles’ return may be the original, or a copy, of a return which Major 
William H. Ker, the department’s Inspector, forwarded to Richmond from 
Fredericksburg on May 29. 

The entry in the Register of Letters Received, Virginia Forces (p. 265, 
No. 1113, describes it as “a memorandum of companies mustered and or- 
ganized in certain counties.” The memorandum is now missing. A pencilled 
notation to the entry, made in 1889 by a clerk in the office of the Adjutant 


General, U.S.A., declares. that it was missing at that time. Possibly, then, 
on May 29, a failure in Major Ker’s office to enclose the return itself with 
the covering “memorandum,” which is an odd description of a departmental 
return, prevented its receipt in Richmond.™ 

Finding it later, perhaps, or a copy, among his papers, Ruggles may then 
have forwarded it on June 25 as a significant document, which it is, of his 
term of command at Fredericksburg.» In any event, this return is the ulti- 





22The date of the organization of the Stafford Guards has not been discovered. It was, however, 
a prewar volunteer company, and was mustered into service at Stafford Court House on April 22, 
861, according to its muster rolls (1st Company I, 30th Regiment Me ar Infantry, National 
Archives, Records Group 109). Captain Bruce was graduated from V.M.I. in 1853 (see General 
Richardson’s Report cited in note 21), 

23Letters Received, Virginia Forces, 1627, National Archives, Records Group 1o9. 

24Two entries in the Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces (674, 774) of May 17 and 21, 
1861, made to record receipts from Ruggles, use the phrase: “Transmitting tri-monthly report.” 
True, printed returns were not, of course, available yet. 

On May 26, 1861, Lee asked Ruggles, through Garnett, to report “what number of companies 
you have called out and mustered into service in the lower counties of the Rappahannock and 

otomac Rivers, what description of troops they are, and where they are now stationed” (Official 
Records, ser. 1, II, 880). Major Ker’s missing memorandum may have been a reply to this request. 

25The urge to amplify and revise earlier reports was strong in Ruggles. Two later examples of it 
are his amplified report on the skirmish at Mathias Point, June 27, 1861; and his revised report of 
his actions at the battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7, 1862 (Official Records, ser. 1, LI, part 1, 6; X, 
part 1, 470-479). 
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mate, and most nearly accurate source concerning the actual strength of the 
local, Virginia troops which Ruggles was able to muster in his department 
before the arrival of Confederate reénforcements. 

Arranged in tabular form, its seven columns give in order the name of the 
Company, Captain, County or City, and the Date of Muster, Number of 
Officers and Men, Arm of Service, How Armed, and Station. The list of 
companies mustered in shows the following: 


1. Company C, Carter M. Braxton, Fredericksburg, ——, 55, Artillery, 

. 2. Purcell Artillery, R. Lindsey [sic] Walker, Richmond, May 

9th, 1861, 60, Artillery, Four rifled cannon, . 3. Essex Artillery, Evan 
Rice, Essex Co., May 21st, 1861, 63, Artillery, , Lowery’s Point. 

1. Mercer Custe, Francis C. Beverly, ecuatende, May roth, 1861, 54, 
Cavalry, sabres and pistols, Salvington. 2. Caroline Light Dragoons, Samuel 
E. [sic: A.] Swann, Caroline Co., May 24th, 1861, 61, Cavalry, sabres, 
Camp Mercer. 3. Stafford Rangers, Thomas Waller, Stafford Co., May 26th, 
1861, 58, Cavalry, ——, Choppawansic. 

1. Company A, Joseph W. Sener, Fredericksburg, May 19th, 1861, 79, 
Infantry, Percussion muskets, Camp Mercer. 2. Company B, Robert S. 
Chew, Fredericksburg, May 9th, 1861, 66, Infantry, Percussion muskets, 
Camp Mercer. 3. The Roughs and Readys, Charles C. [sic: J.] Green, 
Falmouth, May 18th, 1861, 56, Infantry, Percussion muskets, Choppawan- 
sic. 4. Stafford Guards, James D. Bruce, Stafford Co., May roth, 1861, 47, 
Infantry, , Acquia Creek. 5. Caroline Greys, R. O. Peatross, Cansline 
Co., May ssth, 1861, 69, Infantry, , Camp Mercer. 6. Chilesburg 
Guards, Thos, B. Coghill, Caroline Co., , 62, Infantry, , Camp 
Mercer. 7. Totuskey Greys, A. J. Sydnor, Richmond Co. , May 2ond, 1861, 


70, lelienaer, 50 percussion muskets, Warsaw, Richmond Co. 


1. Mt. Pleasant Rifles, Valentine M. Johnson, Spottsylvania Co., May 8th, 
1861, 72, Riflemen, ——, 2. Sparta Greys, J. M. Gouldin, Caroline 
Co. April 26, 1861, 64, Riflemen, [50 Sharps rifles, balance altered 
muskets], Kg. Geo. Co. House. 3. Bowling Green Gusah. Wm. D. 
Qule]senberry, Caroline Co., May oth, [18]61, 65, Riflemen, [Sharps 

26The County of Caroline issued bonds on Janua 13, 1861, in the amount of $10,000 with 
which to purchase arms for its volunteer companies. A committee of local citizens was sent to New 
York for that purpose. The arms had been delivered to Bowling Green by Sym & Bro. of New York, 
and were distributed to the volunteers on March 11, 1861 (Fredericksburg News, January 14, 1861, 


p- 1, 2; March 12, 1861, p. 2). The muster roll of Co. H, Sparta Greys, 30th Regiment Virginia 
fe fantry, July-August, 1861 (National Archives, Records Group 109), is the most official of several 





sources ‘which identify the rifles as “a, 5 It was one of these rifles, in the hands of a member of 


the Sparta Greys, which killed Captain James H. Ward, U.S.N., of the U.S.S. Freeborn, on June 
27, 1861, off Mathias Point (Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of 
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rifles], . 4. Essex Sharpshooters, Thos. M. Burke, Essex Co., May 22d, 
[18]61, 67, Riflemen, 50 rifles and 10 flint lock muskets, Lowery’s Point. 


A total number, 1068, is pencilled in, probably by a later hand, at the 
bottom of column five. 


List of companies not mustered in, but in service: 


1. Company D, Robt. H. Alexander, Fredericksburg, » $3, , Per- 
cussion muskets, . 2. Company E, O. J. Wise, Richmond, , 103, 
Infantry, Game Point. 3. Company F, Richd. H. Cunningham, Richmond, 

, 134, Infantry, Game Point. 

The aggregate of Virginia troops in the Department of Fredericksburg on 
or about May 29, as shown by this return, was 1,357. This figure represents 
50.03 percent of the 2,700 Virginia troops estimated to be in the department 
on May 30 by Lee’s Adjutant, Colonel R. S. Garnett.”’ 

Ruggles’ return, however, cannot be regarded as complete, in spite of his 
certification of its approximate correctness. In his own order of May 30, he 
makes reference to Lee’s Legion, and to other undesignated companies in 
the Northern Neck which were to be organized into a battalion or regiment 
by Colonel Brockenbrough. On May 22, moreover, Ruggles referred to a 
battalion at King George Court House.” Under the command of Major 





Robert M. Mayo, this battalion included, besides the Sparta Greys named in 
Ruggles’ return, and Lee’s Legion, the King George Greys. This company 
had been organized “some days ago” on May 14, and was mustered in on 
May 20.” By June 13, Major Mayo’s battalion had been reinforced by 





the Rebellion [Washington, 1894-1922], ser. 1, IV, 536-545). 

No official report or eyewitness account (Diary of Captain William B. Kidd, June 27, 1861) has 
been found which identifies the marksman, Months afterwards, however, a correspondent of the 
New York Herald (November 19, 1861, p. 4) named Andrew [J.] Pitts as the slayer. His informant 
was Cornelius Hughes, a Negro who had escaped to the Federal naval forces. Hughes is described 
as intelligent and the former body-servant of Captain Bladen T. Tayloe of the King George Greys, 
who had, indeed, been engaged at Mathias Point on June 27. In spite of manifest errors in Hughes’ 
account — particularly the report of Pitts’ death in October in the hospital at Fredericksburg, 
though Pitts was still very much alive when he was discharged from the service as First Sergeant 
on July 23, 1862, Hughes may have reported accurately the unofficial opinion of the Confederate 
companies at Mathias Point. Ward was killed while sighting the Freeborn’s main gun. This 
fact made him an easily identifiable target. The extensive and circumstantial accounts of the 
Captain’s death which were published in Northern newspapers, and reprinted in part by the 
Confederate press, furnished the members of the Sparta Greys sufficient evidence to identify the 
marksman with reasonable certainty after the identity of the fallen gunner became known to them. 
The photograph of the reénactment of Ward’s death by members of the crew of the Freeborn taken 
soon after the event is persuasive (Francis T. Miller, Photographic History of the Civil War, 
VI, 97 [New York, 1911]). Pitts, it should be added, was reported by Hughes to be the best shot 
in the company. 

27Official Records, ser. 1, II, 895. 

28General Orders, No. 13, paragraph VIII. 

29Fredericksburg News, May 14, 1861, p. 2; Muster rolls, 2nd Co. K, 30th Regiment Virginia 
Infantry, National Archives, Records Group 109. 
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three unidentified companies.” Still later in June, two of these three com- 
panies were transferred, apparently, to Colonel Brockenbrough’s goth Regi- 
ment Virginia Infantry. It is conceivable that three or four additional 
companies in the counties of the lower Rappahannock, which in early July 
were assigned to the 47th Regiment Virginia Infantry, were in the process 
of organization in early June. 

The criteria employed in Ruggles’ return were two: 1) companies mus- 
tered in; and, 2), companies in service. If these are ignored, and if com- 
panies known to have been mustered or in service in late June are added — 
on the assumption that they were in some stage of organization on May 30, 
an additional 700 or 800 men might be accounted for. With the help of 
this conjecture, Ruggles’ aggregate of 1,357 could, perhaps, be pushed as 
high as 2,200. To achieve this total, it is necessary to posit, besides Lee’s 
Legion and the King George Greys, which meet the criteria of the return, 
another twelve companies averaging sixty men per company. Even this 
figure represents but 81.5 percent of Garnett’s estimate of 2,700 Virginia 
troops for May 30, 1861. 

General Lee used his adjutant’s estimates in his report to Governor Letcher 
of June 15, and suggested that the true figures were higher. Confessing his 
lack of returns, Lee based his belief in a larger aggregate on the number of 
small arms issued by the Commonwealth of Virginia during this period. 
These totalled 56,658. Of these, however, 14,000 had been issued to troops 
from other states. An estimated 5,000 Virginia troops had furnished their 
own arms.” 

Lee’s premise can be tested in the Department of Fredericksburg. Docu- 
ment XXXV of the Virginia Convention includes the ordinance supplies 
which were issued to Ruggles by the Armory in Richmond. Between April 
22 and May 5-10, 1861, he received 2,000 flint muskets; and between May 
5-10 and June 5 he received 2,000 flint muskets and 1,000 percussion mus- 
kets. In addition to these, 53 rifle muskets were issued to Captain R. M. 
Cary for Company F.* It can be demonstrated, moreover, that many of the 
companies listed in Ruggles’ return were already armed before the war began. 

These figures leave no doubt that small arms were issued for the Depart- 
ment of Fredericksburg out of all proportion to the volunteers serving in it. 





30Diary of Captain William B. Kidd, June 13, 1861. 

31Official Records, ser, 1, II, 928. 

32Document No. XXXV. Message from the Executive of the Commonwealth, showing the military 
and naval preparations for the defence of the State of Virginia (Richmond, 1861), pp. 14, 21-22, 
29-30, 61; Crandall, Confederate Imprints, No. 2258. Ruggles had uisitioned “five thousand 
stand of arms” as early as April 23, 1861 (Executive Papers, Virginia State Library). 
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Ruggles’ personal interest in the efficiency of small arms,” reinforced, per- 
haps, if only subconsciously, by the well-known distaste of volunteers for 
flint-locks, makes it probable that the only muskets which he issued out of 
the 5,000 were the 1,000 percussion muskets. What happened to the others, 
can only be conjectured. Some, possibly, were issued to the militia; and 
some, probably, were altered to percussion. 

What is clear, however, beyond conjecture is that the aggregate which 
Lee’s adjutant estimated for the Department of Fredericksburg was seriously 
inflated. This finding suggests the desirability of testing the estimates given 
by Colonel Garnett for Virginia’s other departments. Until this is done, 
caution seems indicated in accepting the total aggregate of Virginia troops 
which Lee reported on June 15, 1861.* 

Proper shelter for his forces was another problem with which Ruggles 
had to grapple. The earliest companies to arrive in Fredericksburg h: id to be 
quartered in the Court House and the Presbyterian Church nearby. Cap- 
tain William B. Kidd, then a sergeant, confides to his diary, already cited, 
that on April 25 he “went into camp in the court-house with Company F & E 
from Richmond. Slept on the floor. Thought it very hard, but did not grum- 
ble much, Had no straw.” 

A few days later, the local Fair Grounds were transformed into a per- 
manent camp of induction, and named Camp Mercer in honor of Freder- 
icksburg’s hero of the Revolution. By May 2, the camp was sufficiently es- 
tablished to attract large crowds of citizens who came to admire “the pre- 
cision and beauty of their [Companies E and F] wonderful Zouave drill.” 
The drainage of the Fair Grounds, however, was poor; and the heavy rains 
of May 6 forced the companies to refuge for the night in the basements of 
the town’s churches.* 

Some of the department’s companies were stationed from the beginning 
at their respective Court Houses, or near threatened river shores. 

The wide dispersion of his volunteers prevented Ruggles from attempting 
their consolidation into regiments until the arrival of “foreign” reénforce- 


ments. Colonel William B. Bate reached Fredericksburg with his 2nd Ten- 





SRuggles’ design of a breech-loading rifle, and his contract for 900 replicas of the model made 
for him in 1857, have already been cited. On June 4, 1861, the Fredericksburg News reports (p. 2): 
“Gen. Ruggles’ invention of making caps of leather or paper instead of copper is a success. It is 
simple — most valuable, prevents corrosion from dampness and accidents S splitting the copper 
which have injured so many eyes. The leather or paper can be made waterproof.’ 

3#Douglas S. Freeman makes it conveniently accessible in R. E. Lee: ya CNew York, 
1934-1935), I, 521-522. 

35Fredericksburg News, April 26, 1861, p. 2; partially reprinted by the Richmond Whig, April 

30, 1861, 

+ seRichmond Whig, April 30, 1861, p. 3; Fredericksburg News, May 3, 1861, p. 2, and May 7, 

1861, p. 2. 
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nessee Regiment (the Walker Legion) on May 27; and Colonel James F. 
Fagan brought his 1st Arkansas Regiment on June 2.°” With these “two or 
three thousand disciplined volunteers” under his command at last, Ruggles 
directed Colonel John M. Brockenbrough, who had reported for duty on 
May 27, to organize most of the volunteer companies of the Northern Neck 
into a battalion or regiment; and Major W. N. Ward, of Essex county, to 
organize the volunteer companies of his area into a battalion. Earlier, on 
May 28, Lieutenant Colonel R. Milton Cary had been instructed to organize 
“as far as practicable” the companies under his command into a battalion.” 

In the short remnant of command that was yet allowed him, this could 
not be realized. Here, Holmes reaped where Ruggles had sown. The 30th 
Regiment Virginia Infantry was constituted on June 13, under the command 
of Colonel R. Milton Cary; the goth Regiment Virginia Infantry, under the 
command of Colonel John M. Brockenbrough, between that date and June 
27, probably on June 25; and the 47th Regiment Virginia Infantry, unde: 
the command of Colonel George W. Richardson, on July 5.¥ 

Ruggles’ final contribution to the better organization of the department 
was the transfer of his headquarters from Fredericksburg to Brooke’s Station 





372nd Tennessee Regiment: Special Orders, No. 119, paragraph II, Virginia Forces, May 25, 
1861, printed in Official Records, ser. 1, LI, part 2, 107-108; Letters Received, Virginia Forces, 1008, 
May 27, 1861: Ruggles wants to know whether Colonel Bate has tents; General Orders, No. 16, 
Department of Fredericksburg, May 28, 1861. 1st Arkansas Regiment: Letters Received, Virginia 
Forces, 1206, 1208, 1217, June 1, 1861; Special Orders, No. 154, Virginia Forces, June 1: will 
proceed tomorrow; Special Orders, No. 156, Virginia Forces, June 2, 1861: will hold itself in 
readiness to proceed at once to Fredericksburg; Letters Received, Virginia Forces, 1273, June 3, 
1861: “stating arrival of 1st Ark. Regt. They have been sent forward to Camp Jackson some five 
miles from Acquia Creek.” 

38General Orders, No. 18, and General Orders, No. 16, paragraph III. 


39Uncertainty concerning the actual date of organization of the 40th and 47th regiments is created 
by the virtually total loss of General Holmes’ orders issued during June. On June 10, Holmes 
addressed a recommendation to the office of the Adjutant and Inspector General that a regiment be 
formed of Virginia companies under Colonel Ruggles, Lieutenant-Colonel Cary, and Major Barton 
(Register, Letters Received, Adjutant and Inspector General's Office, vol. 45, p. 111, 197-H-’61). 
On June 13, he wrote Lee: “There is no Regt. of Va. Volunteers in this Department, organised and 
reported, but...on the 30th of May, Colonel Bro{c]kenbrough was ordered by Col. Ruggles to 
organise a Regi’t in the Counties constituting the Northern Neck, and Lieut. Col. Cla[y|brook, 
and Major Taliaferro ordered to report for duty with that Regiment.” He concludes the same letter 
by listing the ten companies he had that day constituted into a regiment under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cary. This was the later 30th. (Letters Received, Virginia Forces, 1428.) 

Ruggles cites the goth Regiment Virginia Infantry by name as of June 27, 1861 (Official Records, 
ser. 1, LI, part 1, 6), His acting adjutant at that time, Lieutenant Robert T. Knox, reports that the 
actual organization and mustering in of this regiment occurred on June 25, 1861 (Letter from Robert 
T. Knox to General Daniel Ruggles, endbenil Wet postwar, now in the Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia). 

July 5, 1861, is assigned as the date of the organization of the 47th Regiment Virginia Infantry 
because on that date Holmes constituted ten companies as the 47th by an unnumbered General 
Orders (National Archives, Records Group 109). Holmes’ Special Orders, No. 52, July 2, 1861, 
however, orders the transfer of Captain C. J. Green’s Roughs and Readys to the “47th Regt. of Va. 
Vols.,” of which Captain Green’s company became Co. A. Regimental records of the 47th Regiment 
in the National Archives, Records Group 109, claim June 11 as the original date of organization. 
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on the R. F. & P. Railroad on the very day he was relieved of command by 
Holmes.” Here the department’s headquarters remained until late winter. 

Ruggles had problems, also, concerning his staff and his own rank. They 
were not peculiar to the Department of Fredericksburg in the early weeks of 
the war. They obtrude from Ruggles’ orders, however, and require ex- 
planation. 

Appointments to his staff were announced in General Orders, No. 2 of 
April 24. John Seddon, brother of the later Secretary of War and a member 
from Stafford of the House of Delegates, was named adjutant; Seth B. 
French, commissary; and Thomas B. French, paymaster. These appoint- 
ments were forwarded to Richmond for approval and commissions. 

Brought before the Council, they were mislaid apparently at the time of 
receipt. Recalled to the Council’s attention on May 7, after Ruggles had 
been reduced in rank to colonel, the Council advised that the appropriate 
regulation in the army of the late United States for a brigadier general 
should apply and that, consequently, Ruggles was entitled to the appointment 
of one aide-de-camp, with the rank of lieutenant." 

Ruggles was forced to wait, however, until May 16, when John Seddon 
reported with the rank of captain in the Provisional Army, before he was 
able to assign him to duty.* In the meantime, Ruggles received the assist- 


ance of J. Horace Lacy, a prominent citizen of Fredericksburg, as aide-de- 
camp; and that of John L. Stansbury, another prominent local citizen, as 
acting adjutant. Seth B. French had been serving as commissary since his 
i in April, and Captain Malcolm H. C ! igned 
appointment in /\pru,” an aptain ‘Viaicoim fi. Crump was assigned to 
duty as assistant quartermaster on May 5, to aid Captain W. Leigh Burton. 
Ruggles’ reduction in rank, as General Lee explained a similar reduction 


to General Cocke on May 13, “resulted from the action of the convention.” 


Whatever the ultimate complexities, greater perhaps than these words sug- 
gest, the facts, so far as Daniel Ruggles is concerned, are relatively clear. 
The Convention passed an ordinance on April 27, No. 17, requiring the 
Governor to submit to it for confirmation all prior and future military 
appointments above the rank of lieutenant colonel.* Governor Letcher 





40Letters Received, Virginia Forces, 1308. 

lOfficial Records, ser. 1, LI, part 2, 72-73. 

42Special Orders, No. 10, paragraph I, Department of Fredericksburg, May 16, 1861. 

43Fredericksburg Herald, May 10, 1861, p. 2; and see Special Orders, No. 5, paragraph IV, 
Department of Fredericksburg, May 5, 1861. 

“Ibid. 

45Official Records, ser. 1, Il, 836-837. 

6Ordinances adopted by the Convention of Virginia, in secret session (p. 10), Appended to the 
Journal of the acts and proceedings of a General Convention of the State of Virginia, assembled at 
Richmond, on Wednesday, the thirteenth day of February, eighteen hundred and sixty-one (Rich- 
mond, 1861); Crandall, Confederate Imprints, No. 2259. 
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responded to the purpose of this ordinance, as Lee interpreted it, by re- 
submitting the names of his previous appointees with a reduction of one 
grade in rank from that in which he had commissioned them. Prominent 
among these were Walter Gwynn, Joseph E. Johnston, Philip St. George 
Cocke, and Daniel Ruggles.*’ ‘An earlier ordinance, passed, also, on April 
27, No. 13, had established a Provisional Army of Virginia. Its officers were 
to rank above those of the volunteer forces of the same grade. 

Gwynn, Cocke, and Ruggles were appointed to the volunteers. The Gov- 
ernor’s resubmitted nominations were confirmed by the Convention on the 
evening of May 1, and were published by the Richmond Whig on May 3 
Cp. 3). On May 4, William H. Richardson, Adjutant General of Virginia, 
forwarded to Lee’s headquarters commissions as Colonels for Ruggles and 
Cocke.” These facts account for the sudden change in Ruggles’ rank found 
in Special Orders, No. 5, May 5, 1861, and in General Orders, No. 8, May 
6, 1861. In Special Orders, No. 6, May 7, 1861, however, here i is a return 
to the earlier rank, given in Ruggles’ own hand. In other documents also, 
dated as late as May 10, written by Ruggles or addressed to him, the aul 
of Brigadier General is employed.” 

On May 8, Ruggles wrote to General Cocke, his immediate superior, about 
this change in rank. He leaves no doubt concerning his indignation, nor 
does he accept the reduction as a thing accomplished. He hopes that Cocke 
can explain “the manner in which ae Administration of V[irgini]Ja at- 
tempted and perhaps succeeded in depriving me of the rank conferred upon 
me when I accepted service in the State. T he change has been made without 

my consent and without my knowledge until consummated. I therefore 
consider it done in violation of the faith of the State pledged to me by his 
Excellency the Governor, confirmed by the Council and approved by the 
Convention of the State of V irginia.” He concludes with a request for 
Cocke’s opinion of the situation, and expresses his belief that he is justified 
in claiming his rank as given at the time he accepted service.” 





47Calendar Virginia State Papers, XI, 121. 

48Ordinances of the Convention of Virginia, in secret session, p. 7. 

49Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 133, No. 336. 

5ORegister, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 137, Nos. 369, 370, dated May 6; Register, p. 145, 
Nos. 412-414, dated May 7 (perhaps in error, the rank entered here is “Maj. Genl.”); Register, 
p- 146, No. 419, dated May 8; Official Records, ser. 1, II, 816, dated May 8; Letter of “Ruggles to 
Governor Letcher, dated May 10, 1861, concerning persons suspected at oa of conveying 
information to the enemy, is signed by Ruggles with the rank: “Brig. Genl. Vols. Commanding 
Forces” (New-York Historical Society, Miscellaneous MSS-R). 

51This letter is in the “Philip St. George Cocke Collection” placed on deposit at the University 
of Virginia Library by Miss Betty Page Cocke, to whom I express my thanks for her gracious per- 
mission to use it, and the letter cited below, of May 16, 1861, in this study. I wish to express my 
thanks, also, to Miss Anne Freudenberg, of the Alderman Library, for her kind assistance and for 
the information which she has generously supplied concerning this valuable collection. 
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On May 9, Ruggles was appointed Colonel in the Provisional Army of 
Virginia by Governor Letcher.** On May 10, Lee placed him in command 
of the troops “called into service from Stafford, Spotsylvania, Caroline, King 
George, Westmoreland, &c.,” and ordered him to take measures for the 
security of those counties and those on the Rappahannock below Fredericks- 
burg. Lee’s order changed nothing except Ruggles’ relation to headquarters 
in Richmond. Ruggles’ own words to Cocke on May 16 were: “.. . orders 
were issued of the same date as your letter [May 11] making very material 
changes along the whole line.””” 

The coastal defense of the Potomac demanded much of Ruggles’ atten- 
tion. In the strictest sense, the batteries which constituted it were in the 
department, but not of it. They pertained to the Navy. This fact in no way 
relieved him from the necessity of furnishing heavy details for their con- 
struction and operation— —and most of his force for their protection. It is the 
constant need to insure this which emerges from his orders. Portions of 
three General Orders, Nos. 13, 16, and 18, are directed to this end. Con- 
nected also with the batteries was the relief from duty of Major Thomas H. 
Williamson by Special Orders, No. 16, on May 22. As a member of the 
Engineers Corps, Major Williamson had spent a month in assisting the naval 
officers with surveys, sites of emplacement, and construction. Captain Car- 
ter M. Braxton’s detachment for service with Major Williamson was related 
to the same enterprise because of his training and experience as civil en- 
gineer. The ranking naval officer, and actual commander of the batteries, 
was Captain William F. Lynch, who is referred to in General Orders, No. 13. 
Prominent among his assistants were Commander Robert D. Thorburn, and 
Lieutenant Charles C. Simms.* 

The batteries consisted of heavy guns, of which some had been among 
those captured in the United States Navy Yard at Norfolk.* They were 
emplaced in the hills above Aquia Creek and Potomac Creek, down stream, 
to defend the railroad landing. To Ruggles, they represented a heavy drain 
on his limited manpower. They were, moreover, a compulsion to immobili- 
zation. In particular, they interfered, as Ruggles complained in a sharp 





52Documents of the Convention, No. XXIV, p. 10. 
33Special Orders, No. 39, Virginia Forces, printed in Official Records, ser. 1, II, 828; Lee’s letter 
to Ruggles of the same date in which he s ecifies how Special Orders, No. 39 was to be put into 
effect (ibid); “Philip St. George Cocke Colle ction”; Lee’s letter to General Cocke of May i. 1861 
(Official Records, ser. 1, II, 836-837). 
Naval Records, ser. 1, IV, 495; Official Records, ser. 1, II, 77- 
55Naval Records, ser. 1, IV, 288-289; Official Records, ser. 1, II, 777; Fredericksburg News, 
ther 30, 1861, p. 2: “Two Dahlgren guns, weighing about 1,000 5 Ibs. each, arrived here on Friday 
[April 26], from the Norfolk Navy Yard”; and May 24, 1861, p. 2: “One brazen-throated monster 
5 ote the marks of the fierce fires that had raged on the burning Pennsylvania, from which it had 
been brought.” 
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exchange in late May with Colonel Garnett, with the proper training and 
drill of his volunteers as infantry units.* Some of his successors would voice 
the same complaint. It was, in fact, because of the wide, defensive dispersion 
of companies along the river in July, despite their assignment to regimental 
command, that one of Holmes’ regiments failed to reach Manassas until after 
the battle had been won.*” 

The orders printed below have been arranged chronologically, without 
distinction of category, which they do not, in any case, observe uniformly. 
It seems probable that General Orders, No. 19, dated June 4, 1861, the 
last of the extant series, was indeed the final General Order issued by Rug- 
gles at Fredericksburg. If it was such, slightly more than two-thirds of his 
General Orders are represented here. Only two of them are published in the 
Official Records: No. 1, which could be inferred, if lost; and No. 9, which 
was largely reprinted by the Richmond Whig for the sake of its ringing 
eloquence. 

The Special Orders have sustained greater loss. At least sixteen of them 
had been issued by May 25, 1861. How many more were issued through 
June 5, 1861, cannot be determined without new evidence. Of the sixteen, 
only six are preserved; and one of these in extract. 

One operational order addressed to Captain R. Lindsay Walker, on May 
28, has been found. Wider search among private papers, historical societies, 
and other depositories might well discover others. 

All but three of the orders are in the National Archives. Originally, 
Ruggles’ Orders were in the file of Letters Received at Lee’s headquarters. 
The Register for this file records the receipt of all orders still extant in the 
National Archives. Absence of similar entries in this Register for the miss- 
ing orders suggests that, for reasons not controllable now, Ruggles, or his 
adjutants, considered them of insufficient interest to headquarters to forward 
copies to Richmond. 





46Official Records, ser. 1, II, 898, 903-904. 

57The 30th Regiment Virginia Infantry. Holmes left Aquia Creek on July 18, 1861, with the 
2nd Tennessee Regiment, the 1st Arkansas Regiment, and Walker's Battery. He ordered Colonel 
Cary to follow, when relieved by Colonel Ruggles, who was then stationed at Mathias Point. Colonel 
Cary was not able to assemble his companies and leave for Manassas until the early afternoon of 
July 20. The stations of his companies on July 17 were: H and K, Mathias Point; F, Pratt’s Point; 
B, D, E, and, robably, G, Marlboro Point; C, Hedgman’s Farm, several miles north of Marlboro 
Point; I, near Chappemenste Creek; and Co. A, apparently, at Aquia Creek. Colonel Cary’s regi- 
mental headquarters were at Marlboro Point. 

58May 17, 1861, p. 2. 

59] wish to express my thanks to the staff of “Old Army” in the National Archives for their 
patience and unfailing aid in the assembly of Ruggles’ orders, and in that of the more numerous 
and more widely scattered orders issued by General Holmes at Fredericksburg and Aquia Creek. 
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In the Special Orders, this criterion is obvious in every extant order. The 
one Special Order which is preserved in extract by its publication in the 
Fredericksburg newspapers, No. 10, paragraph I, announcing the assign- 
ment to duty of John Seddon as Adjutant on May 16, was not forwarded to 
Richmond. Its purely local interest is manifest. It is less clear why General 
Orders, No. 8, essentially identical with No. 9, and also preserved solely by 
its publication i in newspapers, was not forwarded to Richmond. The original 
of the order to Captain Walker was, and may be still, in the records of the 
Southern Historical Society, but is published here toon the certified copy 
preserved in the National huchin es. 

The orders are presented in the same general editorial style adopted by 
the editors of the Official Records, except those preserved in their original 
printed form.” In all orders, however, for which they are available, the 
number by which they were filed at headquarters of the Virginia Forces has 
been supplied; as has the corresponding entry made in the Register of Letters 
Received. These orders thus form a small supplement to volumes two and 
fifty-one of the first series of the Official Records. 

All annotation has been withheld, except that of supplying in brackets the 
given names or initials of officers referred to in the orders. The spelling of 
place names has been standardized. Occasional misspellings, the work 
of copyists at Ruggles’ headquarters, have been corrected; and some punctua- 
tion has been supplied. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., April 22, 1861. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 1. 


By the authority of the governor of the State of Virginia I assume com- 
mand of the volunteers and militia along the line of the Potomac River, 
extending from Mount Vernon south to the mouth of the Rappahannock 
River. Headquarters are established at this place until further orders. 


DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Brigadier-General Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Forces. 


[Printed in Official Records, ser. 1, I, 775.] 





60General Orders, Nos. 8, 9, and 11; and Special Orders, No. 10. 
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Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 93. 
Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 96: 
93 Gen Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, Va., April 22, 1861. 


General Order No. 1. Assumes command Po- 
tomac Line and appoints commissioned staff. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Fredericksburg, Va., April 24, 1861. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 2. 


The following appointments of Staff Officers are hereby announced for 
the information of all concerned, subject to the approv al of his Excellency 
the governor of the State of Virginia: 

1. John Seddon, Assistant Adjutant General at these headquarters, to 
rank from the 24th inst.; 

2. Seth B. French, Assistant Commissary of Subsistence at these head- 
quarters, to rank from the 2oth inst.; 

3. Thos. B. French, Paymaster to the Fredericksburg Battalion of Volun- 
teers, is continued on duty as such at these headquarters. 


DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Brigadier-General Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Department. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 118. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 100: 


118 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, April 24, 1861. 
Brig. Genl. General Order No. 2. Relating to Staff appoint- 


ments. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Department of Fredericksburg, Va., April 26, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 3. 

I. All orders previously issued, respecting the Militia, during the emergen- 
cy supposed to have existed, in consequence of rum[o Jred invasions by the 
enemy, are hereby revoked so far as drafting men ready for immediate service 
is concerned. 
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II. The Militia are enjoined to remain in their respective counties, for 
the protection of their homes, and attend upon their regular avocations. It 
is however enjoined, that the accustomed duties and drills of the Militia, 
until called into the service of the State, by proper authority, be faithfully 
observed. 

DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Brigadier-General Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Forces. 
Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 159. 
Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 105: 


159 Daniel Ruggles April 26, 1861. General Order No. 3. 
Maj. Gen. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Fredericksburg, Va., April 26, 1861. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 4. 
I. Capt. Jno. M. Gouldin with his volunteer Company of “Sparta Greys” 
of Caroline Co., late of 30th Regiment Militia, will proceed to Port Conway, 


King George Co., and there establish a camp of instruction. 

I]. The Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Depts. will furnish transporta- 
tion and Subsistence. Supplies for this camp will be obtained by requisition 
on the Chiefs of the respective Staff Depts. 

III. Major George Turner, Extra Aid{e] de Camp, will accompany this 
command and indicate the most favorable position for establishing an en- 
campment as well as the sources from which supplies may be drawn, and 
then return to this Station. 

IV. Col. Wm. J. Green will, when not otherwise engaged on service, 
establish his mounted force at or in the vicinity of King George Court House 
with the view of instituting thorough discipline in the armed service to 
which he belongs. 

DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Brigadier-General Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Forces. 
Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 158. 
Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 105: 


158 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, April 26, 1861. 
Maj. Gen. General Order No. 4. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., April 27, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 5. 

I. The Volunteer Companies already mustered into the service of the 
State, and such as may be mustered before the 30th inst., will be mustered 
and inspected on the 30th April current, at their present Muster grounds. 

The Muster Rolls will be made out in as complete a form as circumstances 
will permit, containing all particulars necessary to a complete record, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Laws of Virginia. 

II. In all cases where an Officer, to muster and inspect, specially ap- 
pointed, is not present, the Captain, or Senior Officer present will perform 
the duty, forwarding the completed rolls to the Assistant Adjutant General 
at these headquarters. 

DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Brigadier-General Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Department. 
Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 178. 
Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 108: 


178 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, April 27, 1861. 
Brig. Genl. General Order No. 5. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., April 28, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, 
No. 1. 

I. Private John H. Munford of Company F, Capt. R. M[ilton] Cary 
commanding, is detailed on detached service and will report for duty to the 
Quarter Master General of the State Forces, Richmond, Va. 

By order [of] Brigadier-General Daniel Ruggles, 


Virginia Volunteers, Commanding: 
™ ? ™ 


J. HORACE LACY, A.D.C. 
Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 179. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 108: 


179 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, April 28, 1861. 
Brig. Genl. Special Order No. 1. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., April 29, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, 
No. 2. 

I. Private Junius A. Morris, Co. F, 1st Regiment Virginia Volunteers, is 
detailed on detached service and will report for duty to the Quarter Master 
General of the State Forces, Richmond, Va., in compliance with instructions 
of the 27th inst., from the Adjutant General’s Office. 


By Order [of] Brigadier-General D. Ruggles, 


Virginia Volunteers, Commanding: 
J. HORACE LACY, A.D.C. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 197. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 111: 
197 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, April 29, 1861. 
Maj. Genl. Special Orders No. 2. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 5, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, 
No. 5 

I. 3d ie Carter M. Braxton, mounted artillery company, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., is detached from his company and assigned to temporary duty as 
assistant to the Chief Engineer, Maj. Thos. H. Williamson, Virginia Forces, 
dating from the 1st instant, 

II. Doctor Spottswood W. Carmichael, Assistant Surgeon of the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 1st Brigade of Volunteers, is hereby assigned to duty as an As- 
sistant Surgeon at Camp Mercer near Fredericksburg, Va., subject to the 
approval of the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, and will inspect Volun- 
teers mustered into service of the State at this Station. 

III. Under authority from the Quarter Master General, Captain Malcolm 
H. Crump, Asst. Quarter Master, is assigned to duty in this Department 
and will report for orders to Captain [W. Leigh] Burton, Asst. Quarter 
Master, Virginia Forces. 

IV. In compliance with instructions of the 4th instant, Captain S. B. 
French of the Commissary Department is assigned to duty in this Depart- 
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ment and will report by letter to the Commissary General of the Virginia 
Volunteer Forces for specific orders. 


(Signed) DANIEL RUGGLES, 
Colonel Virginia Volunteer Forces, Commanding Department: 
Jno. L. Stansbury, A.A.A.G. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 351. 
Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 135: 
351 Daniel Ruggles, Fredericksburg, May 5, 1861. 3rd Lt. Carter M. 


Col. Va. Vols. Braxton detached temporarily as Asst. to Maj. T. H. 
Williams[on]; Dr. S. W. Carmichael detached for 


duty as Asst. Surgeon at Camp Mercer, etc. 
352 Daniel Ruggles, Fredericksburg, Va., May 5, 1861. 
Col. Va. Vols. S$. O. No. 5. Relating to Lieut. Carter M. Braxton 
Asst. to Chf. of Eng. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Fredericksburg, Va., May 6, 1861. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 8. 


Pursuant to instructions from the Head Quarters of Virginia Forces, 
Volunteers’ companies of Infantrymen and Riflemen, will be accepted for 
the service of the State, [flor the period of one year from the 25th of April 
1861, from the Counties of Spotsylvania, Caroline, Stafford and the city of 
Fredericksburg, preparatory to instruction at Fredericksburg; and also com- 
panies of Volunteers organized and armed as above specified, will be ac- 
cepted in the Counties of King George and Westmoreland, for the same 
period of service for instruction at King George Court House. 


II. The companies of volunteers presenting themselves are expressly en- 
joined to conform in every essential particular in their organization, arma- 
ment and equipment to the requirements stated in the “instructions for 
mustering volunteers into service, from INSPECTOR GENERAL BALD- 
WIN, dated April 30th, 1861,” for which application may be made directly 
to the INSPECTOR GENERAL of the State, or to the INSPECTOR at 
these HEADQUARTERS. 
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As Companies are reported organized by their Captains, at these Head 
Quarters, an Inspector will be directed at an appointed time, to muster them 
into the service of the State. 


III. The Commanding Officer enjoins the exercise of care, attention and 
promptitude on the part of our Patriotic Citizens, in the speedy and complete 
accomplishment of the contemplated organization; for the defence of the 
State. 


DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Colonel Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Forces. 


Published in the Fredericksburg News, May 7, 1861, p. 2; and in the Fred- 
ericksburg Virginia Herald, May 10, 1861, p. 3. This order has not been 
found among the Letters Received of the Virginia Forces (National Ar- 
chives), nor reference to its receipt in the Register of Letters Received, 
Virginia Forces. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 7, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDER[S], ; 
No. 6. 

I. Maj. E. Poinsett Tayloe of King George County is appointed Inspector 
of Volunteer Forces to be enrolled and mustered into service in the counties 
of King George and Westmoreland for the defence of the State. The muster 
and inspection will be made in strict conformity with instructions furnished 
by the Inspector General of the Forces of the State of Virginia. 

The mustering of Volunteer companies will be made at or in the vicinity 
of King George Court House, at such time as their Captains may report 
them to Maj. Tayloe as ready for service. No cavalry or artillery will be 
received until special orders are given for that purpose from these head- 
quarters. 


II. Mr. Chas. Mason of King George County is hereby appointed as Act- 
ing Assistant Commissary of Subsistence for ‘the Volunteer Forces to be 
assembled at King George Court House, subject to the approval of the 


General-in-Chief of the State. 


(Signed) DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Brigadier-General Virginia Volunteers, Commanding Department. 
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A true copy, D. Ruggles, Brigadier-General Volunteers. 

Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 412. 

Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 145: 

412 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, May 7, 1861. Special No. 6. 
Maj. Genl. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


j ; 61. 
GENERAL ORDERS, Fredericksburg, Va., May 11, 1861 


No. 9. 

I. In conformity with instructions from the Headquarters of Virginia 
Forces, Volunteers’ companies of Infantry and Riflemen will be received 
into the service of the State for the period of one year from 25th April, 1861, 
from the counties of Richmond, Northumberland and Lancaster, preparatory 
to instruction at, or near the Court-Houses of the respective counties or suc 
other points as may be designated, and also, companies of Volunteers or- 
ganized and armed as above specified, will be received in the counties of 
Essex and Middlesex for the same period of service, for instruction in the 
vicinity of Tappahannock and Urbanna. 

Companies of Volunteer Artillery and Cavalry already organized, armed 
and equipped according to law, will be reported by their Captains in person, 
or by mail, directly to these Headquarters, for special instructions. 


II. The companies of Volunteers presenting themselves, are expressly 
enjoined to conform in every essential particular in their organization, 
armament and equipment, to the requirements stated in the instructions for 
mustering Volunteers into service, from “inspector General BALDWIN, 
dated April 30th, 1861,” for which, application may be made directly to the 
Inspector General of the State, or to the Inspector at these Headquarters. 

As companies are reported organized by their Captains at these Head- 
quarters, or at such other points as may be designated, an Inspector will be 
directed at an appointed time, to muster them into the service of the State. 


III. The policy of the State as clearly indicated by the Proclamation of 
the Governor, and the ordinances of the Convention, is, to rely mainly on 
the organized and disciplined Volunteer Forces, in conjunction with the 
Provisional Army of Virginia. 

The readiness with which the people of this Department have responded 
to the call for Volunteers, induces the hope, that save upon the emergency 
of actual invasion, the Militia will not be called out; but should that con- 
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tingency arise before precise instructions are communicated, full reliance 
will be placed in the bold hearts and strong arms of an united people, to 
make each house a citadel, and every rock and tree, positions of defence, 
thus efficiently aiding the organized forces, communicating by telegraph and 
concentrating by Railway at the endangered point, in such numbers as to 
sweep from our borders the insolent invaders. 


Called to command a Border District of Virginia, now threatened with 
invasion and subjugation by a lawless tyranny, which, over a violated Con- 
stitution, would march to conquest and carnage, it is esteemed not less the 
post of honor than of danger. Brave and loyal men of that district, which 
has given to freedom, a Wasuincton, Mapison, Monroz, Lee, Mercer, 
and others, whom both in Camp and in Council, the world has recognized 
as among the noblest defenders of Constitutional Liberty: you are called 
upon to rally for the defence of your homes and firesides — your wives and 
children — the ashes of the mighty dead — the freedom purchased by your 
fathers’ blood — and the soil and sovereignty of your proud Old Common- 


wealth. 


Give force and efficiency to your patriotic ardor by the aid of discipline 
and organization; substitute prudence and policy for passion, and by your 
devotion to Liberty, regulated by Law: vindicate before the nations, your 


claim to exercise the inalienable right of self-government. 


DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Colonel Provisional Army, Commanding Virginia Forces. 


[Printed in Official Records, ser. 1, II, 833.] 


National Archives, Records Group 109, Broadside: Two galley proofs, and 
one broadside; not listed in Marjorie Lyle Crandall, Confederate Imprints 
(Boston, 1955) or Richard Harwell, More Confederate Imprints (Rich- 
mond, 1957). 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 162: 
515 Daniel Ruggles, Col. May 11, 1861. Duplicate of No. 513. 

[No. 513 probably recorded the separate receipt of the proofs. ] 
Published in Fredericksburg News, May 14, 1861, p. 2; The Richmond 
Daily Whig, May 17, 1861, p. 2, reprints, with a brief prefatory paragraph, 
Paragraph III, under the title: To the Defence of the State. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 16, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, 
No. ro. 
EXTRACT. 

I. Captain Joun Seppon, of the Provisional Army of State of Virginia, 
having been directed to report at these Headquarters, is hereby assigned to 
duty as assistant Adjutant General in conformity with General Orders No. 
2, dated the 24th of April, 1861. 


DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Colonel Provisional Army, Commanding Forces. 


Not found among Letters Received, Virginia Forces. 


Published in the Fredericksburg News, May 21, 1861, p. 2. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 18, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 11. 


I. The Senior Field Officers of the Regiments and Battalions of the militia 
of the counties comprised within the limits of this Department of the State 
of Virginia, as specified in General Orders Nos. 8 and 9, of the 6th and 11th 
insts., will take measures immediately to organize and prepare their respec- 
tive Regiments and Battalions for service in the field in the event of an 
invasion. 

II. The Commanders of the respective Regiments and Battalions will 
make regular returns and report in person or by letter, without delay, at 
these Headquarters, the organization, strength, arm and equipment of the 
militia of their respective counties, and make requisition for such arms, 
powder and lead as may be required for field service. 


By order of Col. Ruggles, Provisional Army, 
Commanding Virginia Forces: 


JOHN SEDDON, 
Captain and Assistant Adjutant General. 
Not found in Letters Received, Virginia Forces. 
Published in Fredericksburg News, May 24, 1861, p. 2. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 22, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 13. 
I. Captain [Robert S.] Chew’s, Captain [Robert O.] Peatross’, and Cap- 


tain [Thomas B.] Coghill’s companies of Infantry, and Captain [Valentine 
M.] Johnson’s Rifle Company now at Camp Mercer will be held in readiness 
to march at one hour’s notice supplied with two days’ rations and forty 
rounds of cartridges per man. 

II. The Quartermaster will secure the necessary means for transportation, 
and the Asst. Commissary provide the amount of subsistence ordered. 

III. Requisitions will at once be made on Asst. Quartermaster [Malcolm 
H.] Crump by company commanders for cartridges, powder, and lead, to 
meet the requirements of the first paragraph of this order. 

IV. The commanding officer at Camp Mercer will detail from his com- 
mand, equalized among companies, as far as practicable, twelve men for 
detached service under Captain [W. F.] Lynch of the Navy at the Batteries 
on the Potomac until further orders. 

V. Lieut. Col. R. M. Cary will see that the companies of his immediate 
command in the vicinity of the Potomac are provided with forty rounds of 
ammunition per man and in constant readiness for active service in the field. 

VI. Capt. [James D.] Bruce’s company of Light Infantry from Stafford 
will continue to serve with the Aquia Creek battery performing guard duty 
as Infantry and under the immediate orders of the Senior Naval Officer in 
command of the Battery. 

VII. Captain [Carter M.] Braxton’s Detachment of Fredericksburg Ar- 
tillery will serve at the Battery at Pratt’s Point and furnish such detachment 
as may be necessary to complete the man[n]ing of Captain Walker’s Battery 
of Rifle guns for service in the field. 

VIII. Captain [J. Milton] Goulden’s [sic: Gouldin’s] company of Sparta 
Greys now at Camp Madison will march to King George Court House and 
there await further orders undergoing instruction under the orders of the 
senior Officer commanding the Battalion at and in the vicinity of that place. 

IX. First Lieut. Frederick Hunter of Captain Bladen T. Tayloe’s company 
will perform the duties of Asst. Commissary and Acting Assistant Quarter- 
master for the Volunteers of the County of King George. 
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X. Dr. George Lewis of the county of King George is authorized to attend 
as medical officer the Volunteer Forces at the encampment at King George 
Court House until further orders. 

By order of Col. Ruggles, Commanding Forces: 

JOHN SEDDON, 


Captain and Assistant Adjutant General. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 817. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 212: 
817 Daniel Ruggles, Fredericksburg, May 22, 1861. Gen. Order No. 
Col. Prov. Army 13, Hdgrs. Dept. of Fredericksburg. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


"redericksb ‘a., | 125 361. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, Fredericksburg, Va., May 25, 1861 


No. 16. 


Major Thomas H. Williamson, Engineer Virginia Forces, is relieved from 
duty in this department and will report in person to General [Milledge L.] 
Bonham at Manassas Junction for orders. 

The Commanding Officer of this department tenders his acknowledge- 
ments to Major W illiamson for his untiring energy and ability in the dis 
charge of his arduous duties. 


DANIEL RUGGLES, 


Colonel Provisional Army, Commanding Forces. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 951. 

Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 235: 

951 Daniel Ruggles, Col. P.A. Fredericksburg, May 25, 1861. 
Maj. T. H. Williamson relieved from 
duty in this department and ordered to 
report to Gen. Bonham at Manassas. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


‘redericksburg, Va., May 28, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS. Fredericksburg, Va., May 28, 1861 


No. 16. 
I. Colonel William B. Bate with his Regiment of Tennessee Volunteers, 
the “Walker Legion,” having reported for service in this Department, he is 
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directed to establish his Headquarters with his Regiment at “Camp Jack- 
son,” some four miles from this place in the direction of the Potomac. 


II. Colonel Bate will command, relieving Lieut. Col. Cary from that duty, 
the district of Stafford and King George, comprising the avenues of approach 
to this town, (the Naval Forces and Batteries excepted), and will require all 
reports, requisitions and official communications to be made to his Head- 
quarters, and to be then forwarded to the respective Staff officers of the 
Department. 


III. Lieut. Colonel R. Milton Cary is relieved from the command of Camp 
Mercer and will organize as far as practicable the Infantry and Riflemen re- 
maining under his command into a Battalion for systematic instruction at 


such points as shall be specially designated. 


IV. Colonel Bate will require that the duties such as covering the Naval 
Batteries and protecting the Potomac coast be performed as far as practicable 
by detachments in daily details or for a brief period of time with the view 
to systematic instruction and the maintenance of discipline. 


V. Major W. S. Barton of the Active Volunteer Forces is assigned to duty 
temporarily, as Acting Assistant Adjutant General, and will also command 


Camp Mercer, relieving Lieut. Col. Cary in that duty. 


By order of Col. D. Ruggles: 


W. S. BARTON, 
Major Virginia Volunteers and Acting Assistant 


Adjutant General. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 1052. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 252: 


052 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, May 28, 1861. General Orders 
Col. Prov. Army No. 16. Col. W. B. Bate, Tenn. Vols., will take 
command of Stafford and King George Districts, 
establishing his Head Qrs. at Camp Jackson. Lt. 
Col. Carey [sic] is relieved from the command of 
Camp Mercer. Maj. W. S. Barton is assigned to 

duty as A.A.A.G. at this Headquarters, etc. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 28, 1861. 3 P.M. 
Capt. R. L. Walker, Pratt's Point: 

Sir: 

I am instructed by Col. Ruggles to direct you to withdraw your Battery 
from its present position, and towards the landing at Aquia Creek, so as to 
press and to assist in repelling an attack supposed to be intended from the 
rear. Information has been received by him, which he deems reliable, that 
the enemy have effected a landing on Choppawamsic Creek in considerable 


force. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


V.S. BARTON, 


Major Virginia Volunteers and Assistant 
Adjutant General. 


Records of the Southern Historical Society. 
Certified copy in National Archives, Records Group 109, Department of 


Fredericksburg. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 29, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 17. 
ExTractT 
II. Colonel Bate commanding the District of Stafford and King George 
will, with as little delay as is practicable, relieve the companies of Captains 
Wise and C unningham, E and F of the 1st Regiment of Richmond Volun- 
teers, and order them to Camp Mercer preparatory to their departure for 
Manassas Junction to join their Regiment, in compliance with orders from 
General Headquarters of Virginia Forces. 


By order of Col. D. Ruggles: 
W. S. BARTON, 


Major Virginia Volunteers and Acting Assitant Adjutant General. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 1102. 
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Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 262: 
1101 Daniel Ruggles Fredericksburg, May 28, 1861. Companies E and 
Col. Comdg. F will be sent to Manassas to join their Regts [sic] 
so soon as Col. Bates [sic] can relieve them by 
sending Tenn. Vols., probably tomorrow. 
1102 Same Fredericksburg, May 29, 1861. Cos. E and F, ist 
Regt. Va. Volunteers to be relieved and ordered 
to Manassas Junction to join their Regt. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Department of Fredericksburg, Va., May 30, 1861. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 18. 


I. Colonel J. M. Bro[c]kenbrough, Virginia Volunteers, having reported 
for duty at these Headquarters, in compliance with orders of the 27th inst., 
is assigned to the command of the Volunteers in the district comprising the 
counties of Westmoreland, Richmond, Northumberland, and Lancaster. 


Colonel Bro[c]kenbrough will organize without delay the Infantry and 


Riflemen into a Battalion or Regiment, except only companies to be desig- 
nated, and put the entire force under immediate instruction and discipline, 
concentrating the principal Battalion at a suitable camp at or near Kinsale 
on the border of Westmoreland and Northumberland, affording local pro- 


tection by detachments on detail in the respective counties. 


The Volunteer Cavalry company, “Lee’s Legion,” of Westmoreland will 
continue under the command of Major [Robert M.] Mayo at Mattox Bridge 
on the border of King George and Westmoreland, and with Major Mayo 
himself will be comprised with the county of King George under the com- 
mand of Colonel Wm. B. Bate of the “Walker Legion” of Tennessee to 
whom Major Mayo will report for service, with the design of exercising local 
command as a field officer in King George County. 


II. Major William N. Ward, Virginia Volunteers, having reported at 
these Headquarters, is assigned to the command of the Volunteer Forces 
mustered into the service of the State in the counties of Essex and Middlesex. 

Major Ward will organize these forces into a Battalion and make con- 
solidated reports to these Headquarters, and will protect the Naval Battery 
at Lowery’s Point and such naval defences as may be located in his district, 
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and establish such camp of Instruction as may be found expedient at or in 
the vicinity of Lowery’s point, having in view at the same time the protection 
of every portion of his district. 
By order of Col. Ruggles: 
WM. S. BARTON, 
Major and Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 1125. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 267: 
25 Daniel Ruggles, Fredericksburg, May 30, 1861. Col. J. M. Brocken- 
Col. Comdg. brough assigned to the command of vols. in the 
counties of Westmoreland, ee Northum- 
berland and Lancaster. Maj. W. N. Ward will 
command the volunteers in the counties of Essex 


and Middlesex. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Department of Fredericksburg, June 4, 1861 


GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 19. 


I. In consequence of the great inconvenience caused by unauthorized 
persons, not in the employ of the State, entering upon the trains employed in 
the service of the State to the prejudice of the public interest, 

It is hereby directed that no persons not connected with the Military 
service shall be permitted to enter the trains on their departure from this 
Station in the direction of Aquia Creek without permission in writing from 
some authorized Staff Officer at these Headquarters. 

Mr. Frank Forbes is the authorized agent to superintend this service at 
this Station and will be furnished with a sufficient guard for the enforce- 
ment of this order. 


II. Captain [W. Leigh] Burton, Asst. Quarter Master, will establish a 
depot of Transportation at Camp Jackson near Brooke’s Station consisting 
of ten teams for the supplying of Forage and subsistence to troops employed 
along the Potomac Line. This transportation will be under the charge of a 
competent Wagon Master who will keep two teams at the Tump Road near 
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Aquia Creek landing for such purposes as the commanding officer of the 
Forces in the field may direct. 

The Asst. Quarter Master will employ a competent Forage Master at 
Brooke’s with authority and means to supply forage to the public animals 
of all classes: Cavalry, Artillery and other branches of public service. 


III. Colonel [James F.] Fagan with his 1st Regiment of Arkansas Volun- 
teers are [sic] assigned to duty in the District of Stafford and King George 
under the immediate orders of Colonel Wm. B. Bate, to whom Colonel 
Fagan will report for orders, 


IV. Major Warner T. Taliaferro of the active Volunteer Forces of Vir- 
ginia having reported at these Headquarters, in conformity with authority 
from the Headquarters of Virginia Forces dated May 27th ulto., is assigned 
to duty in the Regiment formed in the counties of Westmoreland, Rich- 
mond, Northumberland and Lancaster, and will report to Colonel Bro[c]ken- 
brough commanding that Regiment for duty. 


By order of Col. Ruggles: 


JOHN SEDDON, 
Captain and Assistant Adjutant General. 


Endorsed File No., Virginia Forces 1291. 


Register, Letters Received, Virginia Forces, p. 297: 


1291 John Seddon, Fredericksburg, June 4, 1861. No persons not con- 
Capt. & AAG _ nected with the military service shall be admitted to 
trains going from this point to Aquia Creek. A 
Depot of transportation to be established at Camp 
Jackson near Brooke’s Station. Col. Fagan, Arkansas 
Vols., assigned to duty in the district of Stafford and 
King George. Maj. W. T. Taliaferro assigned to 
duty in the counties of Westmoreland, Richmond, 
etc. 





LUCIUS B. NORTHROP AND THE 
CONFEDERACY’S SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT 


by Jeremy P. Fert* 


Osrarninc sufficient food for its armies was one of the most vexing prob- 
lems faced by the Confederacy during the Civil War. It was a problem 
which grew steadily worse as the shadow of the war lengthened, making the 
pivotal position of Commissary General crucial to the Confederate cause. 

The early Confederate Army Regulations created the Subsistence Depart- 
ment as an army staff agency, authorizing the appointment of a colonel to 
supervise it and indicating that ‘ ‘Subsistence stores for the Army .. . shall be 
procured by contract, to be made by the C ommissary-General.”! This glib 
recitation masked a host of frustrating and unpleasant realities. The regu- 
lations might well have informed the C ommissary-General that he w ould be 
expected to maintain the food supply of a military force which sprawled 
from the Rio Grande to the Potomac under every conceivable condition of 
food availability. They might have warned him that he would have to deal 
with individuals of many different types, from itinerant speculators to irri- 
tated state governors. Finally, the Commissary-General might have been told, 
he must somehow overcome the obstacles of internal corruption, food specula- 
tion, hoarding, balky superiors, military reverses, currency depreciation, and 
an inadequate transportation system, as well as make the Subsistence Depart- 
ment a producing organization. 

It was clear that the office needed an individual of unusual administrative 
and diplomatic talents. In the early days of secession, however, few foresaw 
how long the war would last or realized the severity of the test to be under- 
gone by the leadership of both sides. On March 27, 1861, Secretary of War 
Leroy P. Walker signed an order appointing Lucius Bellinger Northrop 
Acting Commissary-General of Subsistence. The reason for Northrop’s 
selection must be sought in his friendship with President Jefferson Davis;* 
it cannot be deduced from his record. 





*Dr. Felt is an assistant professor of history at the University of Vermont. 

1Army Regulations Adopted For the Use of the Army of the Confederate States, in Accordance 
with Late Acts of Congress (Raleigh, 1861), Acts and Resolutions Section, p. 2; Regulations for the 
Army of the Confederate States, As Adopted by Act of Congress, Approved March 6, 1861 (New 
Orleans, 1861), p. 184. 

2The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, D. C., 1880-1901), ser. 4, I, 191, hereafter cited as Official Records. 

3For evidence on the Davis-Northrop friendshi see Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record: 
A Diary of American Events (New York, 1861-1868), I, 84; Davis to Northrop, August 3, 1880, 
in Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers, and Speeches 
(Jackson, Miss., 1923), Vil, 482-483; J. B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk's Diary (New York, 1935), 
I, 63. 
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Born in Charleston, South Carolina, on September 8, 1811,‘ the son of a 
planter-lawyer of the Barnwell District,’ Northrop grew up in an atmosphere 
of genteel poverty. His father died early in the boy’s life, and although his 
mother attempted to continue the management of the family plantation, she 
was not financially successful. His cousin, Joseph Bellinger, believed that the 
reason the Northrop family was in dire straits lay in the lack of generosity 
of Colonel Robert Y. Hayne, then United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina and a former law student of the elder Northrop and Langdon Cheves. 
Hayne had been uncharitable toward the widow whose late husband's legal 
practice he had acquired.® 

Northrop’s mother may have been short of money but she did not lack 
influential connections. In an attempt to secure an appointment to West 
Point for her son, she addressed John C. Calhoun “not without a hope that 
the remembrance of former friendship, m[a]y induce you to exert your in- 
fluence in behalf of my child.”” Young Northrop entered West Point in July 
1827 and was graduated as a second lieutenant of infantry in 1831. He 
stood 151st in conduct among the total Academy enrollment of 219 cadets 
and twenty-second on the Merit Roll of his thirty-three man senior class.* 
Northrop began his service in the Indian Territory and remained on active 
duty until a wound received during the Seminole War forced him from 
the active list in October 1839. After studying medicine at the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, he married the daughter of the consul 
from Spain to the United States in 1841. The following year he may have 
returned to active duty for a short period in the Subsistence Department of 
the United States Army.’ 

On January 8, 1848, Northrop was formally dropped from the Army on 
the curious charge of practicing medicine on charity patients in Charleston. 
His old West Point classmate and Indian Territory associate, Jefferson Davis, 
came to his aid. As Secretary of War in the Pierce administration Davis was 
able to reinstate Northrop in the Army on August 12, 1848."° Northrop 





4Clement A. Evans, ed., Confederate Military History (Atlanta, 1899), I, 620. 

5Joseph Bellinger to Henry Clay, Charleston, February 9, 1827, War Records Group 94, National 
Archives, hereafter cited as War Records Group 94. 

6Joseph Bellinger to James Barbour (Secretary of War), Charleston, January 8, 1827, War 
Records Group 94. 

7C. M. Northrop to John C. Calhoun, Charleston, September 9, 1823, War Records Group 94. 

8Records of the Office of the Adjutant General U. S. Military Academy, Merit Rolls, June 1831, 
War Records Group 94; see also G. W. Cullum et al., Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. (New York, 1891-1940), I, 487. 

9For Northrop’s orders to active duty in 1842 see Adjutant General’s Office, Special Orders 
No. 95, Washington, October 7, 1842, National Archives; Cullum, Register, does not show Northrop 
performing duty from October 6, 1839, to January 8, 1848. 

10Cullum, Register, I, 487. 
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remained on inactive duty, however, and made his living as a private physi- 
cian in Charleston until 1861." 

Less than a month after South Carolina’s secession, he resigned his com- 
mission in the United States Army" and was commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel in the Confederate Subsistence Department. A few weeks later he 
was appointed Commissary-General of Subsistence. In this office he quickly 
became one of the most disliked of Confederate officials. It was natural that a 
certain amount of resentment should be directed at Northrop for the com- 
missary department of an army is not usually the subject of unqualified 
praise. In addition, Northrop was known as a personal friend of President 
Davis. An able administrator can sometimes mitigate an early “teacher’s-pet” 
impression, but Northrop’s personality was not calculated to mollify. As 
time went on the criticism grew worse; it is doubtful, indeed, that any of 
Davis’ appointees inspired more bitter denunciation.” 

Whatever Northrop’s first acts may have been when he took over as 
Acting Commissary-General in March 1861, it is evident that his immediate 
superior thought another man could do the job more competently. On April 
9, 1861, Secretary of War Walker wrote to Captain William Maynadier of 
the United States Army, then commander at the Frankford Arsenal near 
Philadelphia, and offered him the position of Confederate Commissary- 
General."* Captain Maynadier, who was to serve with distinction in the 
Union Ordnance Department throughout the war and to emerge a brigadier 
general, declined the offer because of “the dictates of conscience, of honor, 
and of duty.”® It is not clear why Maynadier was approached, although 
Josiah Gorgas, the Confederate ordnance chief, was acquainted with the 
Captain and may have mentioned his name.”* Davis probably did not know 
of the maneuver, for it is unlikely that he would have remained silent 
during an attempt to push Northrop aside. 

Northrop’s department was a staff agency of the Confederate Army. It 
stood on an organizational par with the Quartermaster, Medical, and In- 





11Adjutant General's Office, General Orders No. 50, September 1, 1848; Cullum, Register. 

120n January 8, 1861. 

13A decade after the war George C. Eggleston recalled: “We had for a commissary-general a 
crotchety doctor, some of whose acquaintances had for years believed him insane. Aside from his 
— mental aberration, and the crotchets which had made his life already a failure, he knew 
nothing whatever of the business belonging to the department under his control. ... Wholly with- 
out experience to guide him, he was forced to evolve from his own badly balanced intellect whatever 
system he should adopt.” A Rebel’ s Recollections (New York, 1878), 200-201; see also Edward A. 
Pollard, Southern History of the \\’ar ag York, 1866), II, 476-477 , 

14Walker to Maynadier, Montg: omery, April 9, 1861, Walker Letter Book, Library of Congress. 

1SMaynadier to Walker, April 15, 1861, ial Records, ser. 4, I, 221. 

16For an able account of Gorgas’ career see Frank E. Vandiver, Ploughshares into Swords: Josiah 
Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance (Austin, Texas, 1952). 
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spector-General Departments. The strength of the Subsistence Department's 
central office at Montgomery and later at Richmond averaged about ten 
persons throughout the war.'’ It is difficult to approximate the number of 
personnel working for the Subsistence Department in the entire Confed- 
eracy because there was considerable confusion over the status of “agents” 
employed directly by the Richmond Bureau as opposed to “commissaries” 
serving under given military commands. In February 1865, however, the 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Conscription certified that a total of 733 
persons unfit for regular army field service had been assigned to the Sub- 
sistence Department since April 16, 1862." Another 619 individuals al- 
ready working for the Department had been certified as indispensable by 
Northrop.’® In addition, the War Department had the authority to appoint 
any number of assistant commissaries from line units.” Field units of the 
Subsistence Department naturally varied in size, depending upon the per- 
manence of the post or depot or the type of army unit. The post at Savannah, 
Georgia, for example, had a post commissary and a staff of twelve in 1864. 
Three of the staff were accountants, four worked in the commissary store, 
and the others made out provision returns, supervised laborers, issued pro- 
visions, manufactured soap, baked bread, and slaughtered cattle.” 

Two months after taking office, Colonel Northrop handed President 
Davis his first report on the food supply situation. Although the local com- 
missary officer at Manassas, Virginia, had enough salt meat to last fifty 
thousand men for two weeks, Northrop noted that the Manassas stock of 
sugar, candles, coffee, and soap was exhausted. Instead of suggesting a 
solution to the Manassas supply problem, Northrop proceeded to catalog 
the obstacles he was facing. He castigated certain residents of the Southern 





17Army Regulations... Raleigh, 1861 ), Acts and Resolutions wow 10; James M. Matthews, 
e 


ed., The Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Confederate States of America 
(Richmond, 1864), pp. 194-195; Message of the President [Davis], House of Representatives, 
January 10, 1865 (n.p., n.d.). 

18Report of Superintendent of Bureau of Conscription, Richmond, February 1865, p. 5, in Official 
Papers of the Rebel Government (a bound collection of individually numbered papers and pam- 
silen, Duke University Library). During the same period 1901 persons had been assigned to the 
Quartermaster oo 1083 to the Medical Department. 

19]bid., p. 12. Saving essential personnel from line military duty was a continuing problem of the 
Subsistence Department. An act of the Confederate Congress in 1864 provided that only those 
persons certibed by a board of army surgeons as unfit for active service should remain in the Depart- 
ment. The President could exempt indispensable individuals. See Public Laws of the Confederate 
States of America, Passed at the Fourth Session of the First Congress, 1863-64 (Richmond, 1864), 

. 212. 

, 20Army Regulations ... (Raleigh, 1861), Acts and Resolutions Section, p. 2. The men so detailed 
were subject to simultaneous duty in the Quartermaster Department, thereby providing a liaison 
at the lowest echelon between these two departments. The place where it was needed was at the 
top command level. 

1George Robertson (Savannah post commissary) to Northrop, Savannah, October 8, 1864, George 
Robertson Letter Book, Duke University Library. 
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states who were consuming the available food supply, leaving only scraps 
for the Subsistence Department. Northrop complained that a meat ship- 
ment going by rail from Nashville to Richmond had been delayed for twenty 
days with the result that the consignment spoiled as it stood in the closed 
cars. In closing the report, Northrop prophesied: “The real evil is ahead”;* 
the absence of constructive action upon his part made his prediction an 
accurate one. Although the military food supply problem showed signs of 
becoming serious in certain parts of the Confederacy in 1861, the situation 
was by no means hopeless. What was needed, however, was the exercise of 
initiative and the inauguration of an unrelenting drive toward the develop- 
ment of a more effective system of food gathering and food distribution. In 
the attainment of these goals, Commissary-General Northrop was to prove a 
dubious instrument. 

It must not be imagined that Northrop’s bureau was distinguished only 
by ineficiency. During 1861 and 1862, before the supply problem became 
really serious, the Subsistence Department successfully withstood the on- 
slaught of a congressional investigating committee. This committee struck 
a note of distinct optimism in informing the Congress: “We have had our 
Army well fed, and with an amount on hand so large as to place us beyond the 
reach of want for the ensuing campaign, and trusting in a kind Providence 
for our usual seasons . . . we need fear no coming want.”” Earlier, Congress- 
man Henry S. Foote of Tennessee had forced through a resolution calling 
for complete data on all Subsistence Department operations to date.** In 
his report, which Secretary of War Judah P. Benjamin found worthy of 
high praise, Northrop detailed his conception of the responsibilities of a 
commissary-general. He believed that the officer should ascertain the para- 
mount objectives of his department, apply to the Secretary of War for the 
necessary funds, appoint competent agents, and then proceed to realize the 
objectives.” Admirable results might have been achieved had Northrop 
followed his own recommendations. 

While Northrop was notorious for his failure to offer constructive sug- 
gestions, there was one avenue of food procurement which he wished to 
exploit; this was closed to him by President Davis. When the Department 
was still in Montgomery, the Commissary-General began attempts to secure 
salt meats from behind the Union lines. He later reported that the amount 





22Northrop to Davis, August 21, 1861, Papers Relating to the Subsistence Department, C.S.A.., 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. See also Official Records, ser. 4, I, 870. 

2Official Records, ser. 41 886. 

24]. P. Benjamin to Davis, Richmond, January 24, 1862, Official Records, ser. 4, 1, 869-870. 

25Northrop to Benjamin, Richmond, January 18, 1862 Official Records, ser. 4, I, 870-872. 
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of meat thus obtained, at one-half the Confederate prices, was so large that 
it was still being issued in January 1862. By the fall of that year the supply 
situation had become critical, due in part to the loss of Forts Henry and 
Donelson and the consequent removal of an important food-producing area 
from the Confederacy. In October, Northrop’s chief assistant, Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank G. Ruffin, reported that in the entire Confederacy there was 
only enough meat to last 300,000 men for twenty-five days.” Ruffin insisted 
that trade with the enemy was an absolute necessity if the military food 
problem was to be solved; in fact, he had in his possession at the time an 
offer to supply the Confederacy with ten to twenty thousand hogsheads of 
meat in exchange for cotton.” The meat was to be obtained within the 
Union lines and channelled through a Confederate supplier at Memphis, 
Tennessee, at the rate of one pound of bacon and pork for one pound of 
cotton.” 

Even though Secretary of War George Wythe Randolph gave his un- 
qualified support to Northrop and Ruffin on the question of trading with 
the enemy, President Davis refused to depart from his policy of withholding 
cotton.” The food supply situation, meanwhile, grew steadily worse. In 
November 1862 Randolph received a report which was distinctly gloomy 
about the quality and quantity of hogs which could be expected from those 
areas in Tennessee still open to the Confederacy. No better results were 
anticipated in Virginia, where the twin evils of drought and food specula- 
tion had decimated the available supply of meat. In North Carolina the 
Subsistence Department faced the danger of Union forces cutting off the 
hog supply in the eastern part of the state.*' Randolph sent the report along 
to Davis with an urgent recommendation for trade with Union sources.” 
Davis’ response was to return Randolph’s report with the request that a time 
consuming “comparative view” study of the supply situation be made.* 

Two days later, on November 15, 1862, Randolph submitted his resig- 
nation which Davis accepted. Several factors precipitated Randolph’s with- 
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drawal and one of these was the quarrel over Army subsistence. General 
Gustavus W. Smith took over as temporary Secretary of War from Novem- 
ber 18 until November 21, and it was during this period that Northrop’s 
department submitted the “comparative view” report requested earlier by 
the President. Although Davis had asked that the report be based on ac- 
curate figures as to the number of troops for whom supplies were needed, 
Northrop could not comply because such figures were not available. Ac- 
cording to Ruffin this was the fault of the Adjutant-General’s office which 
“had never been able. . . to furnish any information sufficient to guide the 
Bureau of Subelsonce i in its estimates of purchases, or arrangements of any 
kind.”™ 

The “comparative view” report was again returned by Davis with a re- 
quest for still another study detailing all available sources of supplies within 
the Confederacy and explaining in detail why supplies should be procured 
from behind the Union lines.™ It was about this time that Ruffin formulated 
his new opinion of Davis. Robert Kean of the War Bureau noted in his 
diary that Rufin had always thought Davis “a mule, but a good mule,” but 
that he now regarded him as a jackass.* 

When Northrop submitted the second report, it contained three excellent 
reasons for commencing a vigorous trade with sources behind the Union 
lines. In the first place, Northrop pointed out, every conceivable source of 
supply within the Confederate boundaries had been explored and all were 
either exhausted or rapidly becoming inadequate. In the second place, 
Northrop indicated that the total number of available rations, 22,516,194, 
was not at all secure because of the transportation shortage, the growing 
instability of the currency, and a lack of salt with which to cure meat. 
Finally, said Northrop, the Army could be expected to consume some 
500,000 hogs in the near future ‘and the Subsistence Department could 
obtain only one-third that many from the Confederacy.” Davis’ reaction to 
this report was to empower the new Secretary of War, James A. Seddon, to 
make a contract with enemy sources should it be indispensable. At the 
same time, Davis made clear to Seddon that in his opinion it was not then 
indispensable.* This presidential dictum was apparently enough for Seddon. 
When subsequent offers to trade with the enemy were received by the Sub- 
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sistence Department and forwarded to the War Department, they were 
rejected. Northrop accepted the rejections because they involved “political 
principles, which it was not the duty of .. . [his] Bureau to contemplate or 
discuss.”* 

As the war progressed, Northrop found himself hard pressed to obtain 
food. Early in 1863 diarist Kean reported him as becoming steadily more 
depressed, 4 state of mind which is understandable in the light of the 
reports the Commissary-General was reading. Supplies in western North 
Carolina were said to be exhausted," and poor transportation made over five 
million pounds of pork and bacon in the Georgia depots of little use to the 
Richmond area. To further complicate matters, General Joseph E. Johnston 
ordered the commissary officer in Atlanta to stop all shipments to Virginia 
until Johnston’s army had been supplied. Meanwhile, the field com- 

manders were complaining. General Lee objected to the quality of the beef 
issued to his troops, and General Beauregard arrested the post commissary 
at Charleston for corresponding directly with the Subsistence Bureau in- 
stead of through Beauregard’s headquarters.“ Referring to Northrop as 
“that poorest of all apologies for a Chief Commissary,” Beauregard insisted 
that the Commissary-General was kept in office because no one dared ad- 
vocate his removal.® 

As the war news and supply reports grew steadily more pessimistic, North- 
rop retreated into an attitude of complete negativism. He sat gloomily in 
Richmond, seemingly dedicated to the sole task of making certain that the 
blame for his department’s failure to provide food was shifted elsewhere. 
War clerk J. B. Jones came forward with a plan for obtaining food by means 
of a direct appeal to the people.® His scheme was summarily rejected by 
Northrop on the grounds that he (Northrop) had had no experience with 
that method of raising supplies.” When General Lee returned to Virginia 
from his disastrous invasion of Pennsylvania, he was greeted by the news 
that only half of the meat required by the Army of Northern Virginia had 
been secured. About the same time the meat ration was cut to one- quarter 
pound per day for inactive troops, with only those on the march to receive 
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one-half pound.” With the fall of Vicksburg, most of the food supplies 
available in Texas, Arkansas, and western Louisiana were lost to the Con- 
federacy. The loss of Texas cattle was the most serious, for the food produc- 
tion there far exceeded that of the other trans-Mississippi areas; General 
J. B. Magruder believed that Texas might well have supplied the entire 
Confederacy.” 

With Texas gone, the Subsistence Department looked toward Florida, 
but here, too, it was doomed to disappointment. Major P. W. White, Chief 
Commissary for Florida, was new in the Subsistence Department and con- 
sumed valuable time in setting up his organization. Much of the food he 
was able to obtain, in spite of a shortage of cattle drivers and the hazard of 
floods, was immediately siphoned off by General Braxton Bragg’s commis- 
saries to the detriment of Lee and Beauregard.” “This is a most alarming 
state of the supply question. God help this unhappy country!” exclaimed 
Robert Kean.” 

Northrop’s estimate of the number of beef cattle to be packed during the 
winter of 1863-1864 was four thousand, compared with forty thousand in 
the winter of 1862-1863. He thought that a maximum of 8,500 head could 
be brought to Richmond from all sources. General Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia was consuming about one thousand head per week at the time.” 
In a report to Davis, however, Secretary of War Seddon awarded the Sub- 
sistence Department measured praise. The Department had, after all, kept 
the armies “at all times moderately supplied.” This assertion would have 
amused the veterans of Shiloh, the Seven Days, Chancellorsville, or Vicks- 
burg. 

More complaints crossed Northrop’s desk. General W. B. Taliaferro 
wrote from South Carolina that his troops had been without meat for several 
days and that he feared for the health of his command.” Northrop indorsed 
this report to the War Department with the comment that he had warned 
his superiors that meat would continue to be scarce as long as there was 
“interference with the agents of the Bureau.”* Major White announced 
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from Florida that it would be impossible to send any more supplies out of 
the state without starving the army personnel serving there.” By October 
1864 the Confederacy’s stock of bacon, pork, and beef, was expected to 
subsist 300,000 men for twenty-five days. A few weeks later, Colonel 
R. G. Cole, Chief Commissary for the Army of Northern Virginia, informed 
the Commissary-General that troops were deserting because of the scanty 
bread ration. Northrop, who had been promoted to brigadier general on 
November 26, 1864, by order of Seddon,” replied that there was nothing he 
could do.™ 

In December 1864 a Senate investigation into the daily food ration elicited 
from Northrop the admission that for the preceding two years he had not 
been able to issue rations in the amounts required by the regulations. 6! The 
Commissary-General blamed the currency, the transportation difficulties, the 
intransigence of the people, the drafting of Subsistence Department per- 
sonnel for active army duty, and the failure to use cotton as a medium of 
exchange, for his inability to issue standard rations.” A few days later the 
Congress learned that there were only nine days’ rations remaining in Rich- 
mond for the 100,000 men dependent on that depot. Robert Kean believed 
the supply was already exhausted.* In the emergency, some fifteen thou- 
sand barrels of meat were borrowed from the Navy and additional supplies 
were obtained from Governor Zebulon Vance in North Carolina.” On the 
day after Christmas, Josiah Gorgas, Chief of the Ordnance Bureau, wrote 
in his diary: 

A despondent Christmas has just passed, yet people contrived to eat hearty and good 
dinners. The soldiers unfortunately have not even meat, and have had none for several 
days. The Commissary-General has signally failed in his duties. 


January 1865 found a congressional committee holding several hearings 
to determine why Lee was without meat. Edward A. Pollard believed that 
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the proceedings of this committee were never published in the Confederacy 
because of their unfavorable reflection on the Davis administration.” Actual- 
ly, the testimony of Colonel Ruffin did not reveal anything which should 
have surprised anyone remotely acquainted with the supply problem. Ruf- 
fin indicated that there was not enough meat in the Confederacy with which 
to supply the Southern armies, that if any supplies were to be obtained the 
rail connections must be kept open, and that the Confederate currency must 
somehow be made acceptable to the people. No criticism of Northrop ap- 
peared in Ruflin’s written testimony; indeed, his concluding words echoed 
those of his chief: “the government has been for a long time fully advised 
by this Bureau of the leading facts.” 

The committee hearings were the prelude to Northrop’s removal. In 
January a bill passed the Senate authorizing the appointment of a Com- 
missary-General with the rank of Brigadier General. On February 6, 1865, 
Major General John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, became Secretary of 
War.” Two days later Lee informed former Secretary Seddon that he had 
been out of meat for three days and that unless “some change is . . . made 
and the Commissary Department reorganized, I apprehend dire results.” 
Meanwhile, Secretary Breckinridge had demanded an immediate accounting 
from Northrop. On February 9 the latter responded with a lengthy docu- 
ment outlining the procedure which would have to be followed by the 


Quartermaster Department, the Treasury, and the railroads before his own 
department could be expected to obtain supplies.” Breckinridge had already 
become personally acquainted with Northrop’s dilatory tactics. When Lee’s 
crucial message of February 8 arrived, Northrop and Breckinridge were in 
conference. The Commissary-General was shown the dispatch. In the words 
of diarist Kean: 


“Yes,” the old stoic (N.) remarked, “it is just what I predicted long ago” and went on 
to rehearse the record without a single suggestion of relief -Genl B inquired “but Col. 
what shall we do?” “Well I don’t know — [said Northrop] If my plans had been carried 
out instead of thawted [sic] etc. etc.”% 


The Kentuckian, who was supposed to have accepted the Secretaryship 
with the understanding that he had the right to get rid of Northrop,” re- 
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moved the Commissary-General on February 16 and appointed Brigadier 
General Isaac M. St. John in his place.* Davis could no longer save his 
friend. He himself had decided that Lee’s meat shortage was “too sad to be 
patiently considered and... [could] not have occurred without criminal 
neglect or gross incapacity.””* St. John found that “A very brief inquiry 
into the available resources of . . . [the Subsistence Department] sufficed to 
disclose a state of affairs calling for extreme and indeed exceptional mea- 
sures.””’ He immediately arranged for a direct appeal to the people for food 
supplies. This plan met with considerable success, and Lee wrote that he 
was delighted to see such “prompt and vigorous action.”* When the war 
ended in April there were still 300,000 rations of bread and meat in the 
Richmond depots.” 

Northrop apparently believed that his military obligation to the Con- 
federacy ended with his dismissal. He left Virginia for North Carolina, 
where he got into difficulty with the Confederate Army authorities.” After 
the surrender, Northrop lived for a time with his family on a farm some 
forty miles from Raleigh, North Carolina. On June 3, 1865, he was ar- 
rested by the Union authorities on the charge that he had willfully starved 
Union prisoners of war.®' These charges were never substantiated, but 
Northrop was a prisoner in Richmond until November 2, 1865, when he 
was paroled.” The former Commissary-General of the Confederacy then 
retired with his family to a farm near Charlottesville, Virginia, and engaged 
in considerable correspondence with Jefferson Davis. The two men com- 
miserated with each other and longed for the old days when both were 
members of the same squadron of dragoons on the western frontier.® North- 
rop died in an old soldiers’ home in Pikeville, Maryland, in 1894. 

The blame for the food shortage experienced by the Confederate Army 
cannot, of course, be placed entirely upon Northrop. Any Commissary- 
General would have faced a host of problems in addition to that of running 
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his own department. When Northrop reiterated the difficulties he was 
experiencing with the Quartermaster Department, army commanders, or 
the populace, he was being quite accurate. The problems confronting him 
were symptomatic of those which racked the entire Confederacy. Yet while 
the South cannot be said to have lost the Civil War because the Commis- 
sary-General failed to perform a miracle, Northrop is to be severely cen- 
sured for not making the attempt. With the exception of the trade- with-the- 
enemy idea, he advanced no constructive plan of action. One need look no 
further than Gorgas or St. John to discover the all important difference in 
attitude, If Northrop did not create his problems, he adopted them as an 
amnesty for failure. 





CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF E. N. BOOTS 
Virginia 1862 


Edited by WitFrep W. Brack* 


Edward Nicholas Boots (1842-1864) was a school teacher from Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania. It is evident that he was sensitive, kind, generous, 
and thoughtful. His tastes and habits were simple. Possibly he was given 
somewhat to introversion. He deplored the idleness, dissipation, profanity, 
and gambling so prevalent in the army. A deeply religious man, Boots was 
extremely devoted to his widowed mother. His pleas for letters from home 
conjure visions of the nostalgia which plagued him. Although of sturdy 
stock, he apparently did not possess a rugged constitution, for he was a victim 
of repeated attacks of fever in the marshy bottoms of Virginia and especially 
North Carolina. The letters of Boots are a tribute to his dedicated mother, 
who had shouldered the responsibilities of raising seven boys and two girls 
and maintaining the family home back in Beaver County. 

Quartermaster Boots was attached to the 1o1st Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers which served with McClellan during the Peninsular C ampaign. 
The only engagement of major importance in which the 1o1st Regiment 
participated in Vi irginia was the Battle of Seven Pines. In 1863 and early 
1864 Boots served in the North Carolina theater. Taken prisoner in the 
Battle of Plymouth on April 20, 1864, he died at Andersonville on Septem- 
ber 12, 1864. He was buried in grave number 8,606 in the National Ceme- 
tery at Andersonville where the bodies of more than 13,000 Union soldiers 
were laid to rest.’ 

Boots wrote nine of the following ten letters to his mother, Sylvia Boots, 
and one to his sister, Lucy Emma Boots. The editor wishes to express his 
appreciation to Mrs. E. S. ‘Hassler (Sylvia Boots Hassler) of Mercer, Penn- 
sylvania, for permission to publish the Boots’s letters. Mrs. Hassler is a 
daughter of Dan Boots, the next to the youngest of E. N. Boots’s brothers. 

Early in March 1862 Major General George B. McClellan began his 
Peninsular Campaign with a force of at least 100,000 men. As “Little Mac” 
was assemblying his forces at Fort Monroe, the Confederates on the Penin- 
sula were holding Yorktown with 50,000 men. McClellan wasted April in 
besieging Yorktown which General Joseph E. Johnston evacuated on May 
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3; following the retreating Confederates, McClellan struck them at Wil- 
liamsburg on May 5. On May 31 McClellan had three corps on the north 
side of the Chickshominy (Brigadier General Edwin V. Sumner’s Second 
Corps, Brigadier General Fitz- John Porter's Fifth Corps, and Brigadier 
General William B. Franklin’s Sixth Corps) while Brigadier General S. P. 
Heintzelman’s Third Corps and Brigadier General Erasmus D. Keyes’s 
Fourth Corps were on the south side toward Richmond. Sudden and heavy 
rains transformed the Chic kahominy into a raging torrent. Seeing the Union 
army thus divided, Johnston attacked the Third and Fourth C orps. 

At the inception of the campaign, the 1o1st Pennsylvania Regiment was 
commanded by Colonel Joseph H. Wilson and along with the 85th and the 
103rd Pennsylvania Regiments and the 96th New York Regiment com- 
prised Brigadier General William H. Keim’s Second Brigade of Brigadier 
General Silas Casey's First Division assigned to Keyes’s Fourth Corps. In 
May when ( olonel Wilson and General Keim succumbed to the miasma of 
the Peninsula, Colonel David B. Morris became the new regiment com- 
mander and Brigadier General H. W. Wessels the new brigade commander.’ 

When Johnston struck the Third and Fourth Corps, Casey's Second 
Division of Keyes’s Corps west of Seven Pines was in front and altogether 
unprepared for the attack. After three hours of fighting Casey was driven 
back; his camp was taken, and at Seven Pines he was obliged to retire upon 
the troops of Generals Heintzelman and Kearny. McClellan ordered Sum- 
ner’s Second Corps to the relief of | feintzelman and Keyes. Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Sedgwick’s Second Division of Sumner’s Corps managed to cross 
a tottering bridge and save the Union left wing from rout. The Confederates 
sustained a heavy blow when Johnston was severely wounded. Unable to 
turn the Nationals’ left wing which rested on White Oak Swamp, the Con- 
federates began their withdrawal. Thus occurred the first great contest be- 
tween the Army of the Potomac and the Army of Northern Virginia — the 

Battle of Fair Oaks and Seven Pines on May 31 and June 1. Both sides 
suffered heavy casualties, and for nearly a month the Union army lay quietly 
in camp on the Chickahominy within sight of Richmond’s church spires. On 
June 24 Brigadier General John J. Peck succeeded Casey; that McClellan 
held Casey culpable in the rout of his division at Fair Oaks on May 31 
there can be no question. 

Brilliantly assisted by “Stonewall” Jackson, Robert E. Lee, who had suc- 
ceeded Johnston, suddenly struck McClellan with about 70,000 troops with- 
in a few mil<s of Richmond, The resulting Seven Days’ Battle (Mechanics- 
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ville, June 26; Gaines’s Mill, June 27; Allen’s Farm and Savage's Station, 
June 29; Glendale or Frayser’s Farm, June 30; and Malvern Hill, July 1) 
forced McClellan to retreat over ground which he had gained at great ef- 
fort. Although Lee was repulsed at Malvern Hill, McClellan was compelled 
to withdraw to the protection of Union gunboats at Harrison’s Landing on 
the James. The 101st Pennsylvania Regiment experienced hardly any fight- 
ing during the Seven Days’ Battle. 

When Henry W. Halleck, general-in-chief of the Union armies, began 
withdrawing McClellan’s Army of the Potomac from the Peninsula to 
Aquia Creek near Washington, D. C., the 1o1st Pennsylvania Regiment 
left Harrison’s Landing on August 16, 1862. It reached Fort Monroe about 
August 25 and remained there until October 1 when it was detached from 
the Army of the Potomac. On October 2 the Regiment moved by transport 
to Norfolk and from there by flat cars to Suffolk, Virginia. On December 5 
the Regiment moved southward out of Virginia ond entered North Carolina 
near Gatesville where it boarded transports on the Chowan River. Arriving 
at New Bern on December 10, it joined the forces of Major General J. G. 
Foster who commanded the Department of North Carolina.’ 


April 1st [1862] on board the Steamer State of Maine, near the entrance of 


the Potomac river into chesapeak bay* 


Dear Mother 

In an hour after I mailed a letter to Horace’ on the 28th .. . an order came 
for us to cook three days rations, and prepare to move in the afternoon. We 
started in the afternoon for Alexandria, where we arrived at 11 O'clock at 
night. We marched into an open field, rolled ourselves in our blankets and 
lay down on the ground until morning. In the morning I felt as if I would 
like to have something more than hard crackers for breakfast so I went down 
to Alexandria, and found a place where I got a warm breakfast. The land- 
lord said that he was a union man, but that his father and five brothers were 
all secesh. He may have been telling the truth for out of a population of 
thirteen thousand, there were not two hundred union voters three weeks ago. 
After I went back it began to snow hard and continued to snow and rain 
until night and I may say all night. We marched back to the hill back of 
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Alexandria and got a couple of tents which we pitched, but the ground in 
them was a perfect swamp, but the boys carried in brush and leaves and 
spread their blankets on them. About 10 O'clock at night orders were given 
us to be ready to march in the morning. When we got up it was still rain- 
ing but we packed up and marched to Pier No 2 Alexandria to embark on 
board steamers. We had to wait until after dark befor[e] we got aboard. 
Before we went aboard a storm of lightning, thunder, and rain came up, and 
in the midst of it we went aboard the steamer Georgia. It was very dark. 
We could see nothing except by the flash of the lightning, but at last we all 
got safely aboard the steamer Georgia, but we were not much better off than 
on shore, for we were placed between decks, where one side was open to the 
weather, and when it rained it pelted on us beautifully. Im the morning it 
was found that the Georgia was too heavily loaded and five companies of 
our Reg’t had to go ashore again. We did so and about noon two companies 
of us were embarked on the Steamer State of Maine. We are placed on the 
boiler deck. It is rather damp but otherwise is pretty comfortable. There are 
about fifteen hundred troops on board, so you may be sure that we are pretty 
well crowded. We have long ago passed the Georgia though she started 
three hours before us. The remaining three companies will follow on the 
steamer Herd. Another Steamer the Constitution had about five thousand 
men aboard. She started yesterday morning, about six hours before we did 
but we have passed her so I suppose we shall arrive at Fortress Monroe first. 
When in Alexandria I visited the Marshall House where [Colonel E. E.] 
Ellsworth was shot. I say [saw] the stairs where he fell. My health is good, 
though I have had almost all kinds of exposure in the last five ny We have 
fine weather to day, and our steamer is making good headway. . . . April 2nd. 
We are at Fortress Meusee. We landed this morning. There are a great many 
vessels here. The Monitor, which fought the rebel steamer Merimac so w ell 
is here. The Merimac came to Newport News (three miles from here), and 
fired three shots at some Union vessels, and then went back to Norfolk. We 
expect to march back into Virginia immediately, so I do not know when I 
can write again. Please write immediately. My love to all 
your son etc 

Direct E N Boots 

Washington City. D.C. 

Care of Capt A. W. Taylor. Com H 

Keystone Reg’t. rorst P.V. 





6The famous battle between the Monitor and the Virginia Cusually called the Merrimac) had 
taken place on March 9, the day before McClellan began his Peninsular Campaign. 
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Head Quarters ro1st Regt.P.V. 
Camp Keim Va. April [12th, 1862] 


Dear Mother 

I sent a letter to Horace to-day, and to-day I have received one from you 
which I may well say was very welcome, for I have not received a letter from 
you for a long time. My health still remains pretty good, for which I desire 
to be thankful to a kind Providence. We were under arms nearly all day 
yesterday under the expectation of having to repel a rebel force from across 
the river. All the artillery belonging to our division was ordered down to the 
shore. The rebel vessel Merimac, and another rebel war vessel came out from 
Norfolk. The vessel captured three union trading vessels. The Monitor and 
the Merrimac exchanged a few shots and then the Merrimac put back.’ Our 
artillery would have tried their hand upon the Merrimac, but two abomin- 
able British war vessels lay at anchor just between ar wn the artillery, and 
the Merrimac lay and there they would stay. I think that our men would 
have been justifiable in firing on the Merrimac through them if they would 
not move. It is another fact that shows that the sy mpathies of England are 
with the rebels.* To day everything is quiet, but we expect orders every hour 
to march towards Yorktown.? There has been some pretty hard fighting 
there already. We could hear the cannonading plainly. Yorktown is but 
twenty miles from here, and the rebel entrenchments extend to a consider- 
able distance on this side. The rebels are consentrating troops there very 
fast. They have about one hundred thousand men there now, and five hun- 
dred cannon in position,"® but McClelland is here and I think that we shall 
be able for them. I hope that this army will be able to whip them as bad as 
the western camp has, which you no doubt read of often." I hope that every 





7This second a ooragn of the Virginia in Hampton Roads was on _ 11. Although the 


Monitor was in readiness, neither ship attacked the other. (James Ford Rhodes, History of the Civil 
War 1861-1865 [New York, 1923], p. 117. 

8During the early part of the Civil War England sympathized with the South whose way of life 
she regarded as a higher social order than that of the North. Moreover, the South’s assertion of the 
“right of revolution” was a part of the Whig tradition. Economic considerations further induced 
England to favor the South whence she procured cotton for her textile mills. Both the South and 
England favored low tariffs, and the pe te blockade jeopardized Anglo-Confederate trade 

9This phase of the advance did not begin until April 16 (Reed, History of the 1o1st Regiment, 


¥ vy» 

10Boots’s observation reflects the faulty intelligence which had come to McClellan. Lincoln was 
pressing McClellan to attack, but with his 100,000 men “Little Mac” decided to besiege Yorktown 
which was defended by General John B. Magruder with a force ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 men. 
McClellan was aring for what he expected to be a decisive battle; his men were throwing up 
earthworks and Budd ding miles of corduroy roads and trenches. By April 17 Johnston himself was 
in command at Yorktown, and the Confederates numbered 53,000. 

11This reference is to Union victories at Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Island Number Ten, and 
the Battle of Shiloh. 
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one of us may be fully enabled to do our duty. We have had some very wet 
weather, but we have very fine weather now. I want you to send me a full 
account of the Maria & Sherlock bussiness. I have sent a letter to you some 
days since which you will receive before this one. In it I sent w that was the 
proper direction then, but the Post Office department has since ordered all 
letters to be sent to Washington. I enclose five dollars, which I wish to have 
taken care of for me. I do not like to send much at once in a letter. Please 
write immediately so that I may know whether the money went safe. Give 
my love to Mr. Phillis’s folks, Tell Tom to write and I will answer as often 
as possible. I answered T. French’s letter long ago, and have received no 
answer. Tell him so. 
your son truly E N Boots 

Direct 

Washington City, D.C. 

Com H. Keystone Reg’t 

roist P.V, 
Casey's Division 


Camp sixteen miles from Richmond 


Dear Mother May 20th [1862] 


I received a letter from you this morning & two newspapers which were 
very welcome visitors, especially the letter, hes I have not had a letter from 
home since I received one from Emma on the 3rd. Since I last wrote to you 
many changes have taken place. Then we were preparing to besiege York- 
town, but though our enemy had a strong position and strongly fortified, 

yet he w ould not risk a siege & so he left his forts and fled tomcat Rich- 
mond.” The battles of Williamsburgh & Westpoint have been fought & won 
by the Union troops & though many brave men fell yet they did not die 
unavenged, & plenty still remain to do brave deeds & if kneeds be to die in 
defence val the same old flag. I think that we are pretty close to the enemy’s 
lines now, but I am not sure. We hear that they intend to make a stand 
behind the Chickahominy swamp.” I think it very likely for they never 
come out fairly into the field & face us. I should have liked to have spent a 





12The battle for which McClellan had prepared at Yorktown never took place. On May 3 Johnston 
evacuated the village. A pursuit of the Confederates followed, and they were defeated on May 5 
at Williamsburg which they were compelled to evacuate. On May 7 McClellan began changing his 
base from Fort Monroe to White House on the Pamunkey. 

130m May 21 McClellan was in camp on the Chickahominy, seven to twelve miles from Rich- 
mond. 
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few hours in Williamsburgh. It is the oldest corporate town in Va. its 
charter dates back to 1735."* It is also the seat of William & Mary’s College, 
except Yale, the oldest college in the United States.” Its Charter was given 
by William & Mary after whom it was named; near to Williamsburgh is the 
place of burial of the Custis family, but their tombs are said to be fast going 
to ruin, but the family will still be remembered for Martha Custis: the wife 
of Washington was one of them. Within a few miles of where we now are 
is the white house, which stands on the spot that the old mansion did, where 
Washington, when on his way to Williamsburgh, stoped for the night & saw 
her who afterwards became his wife. The house is now used by Gen 
McClelland as his Head Quarters. Yesterday I saw McClelland for the first 
time; he looks quite young, is light haired & about the size & build of Uncle 
Edmund. Here is decidedly a fine looking man & we believe a good General. 
We have marched more than fifty miles in the last two weeks, much of the 
time through heavy rains, laid out at night with no shelter and the rain 
pouring all the time, but deale to my heav enly Father who ever cares for 
me I have got through it all so far. Much of the country that we have 
passed through presented a splendid appearance. In fact it is the most 
beautiful country that I have ever seen, but the rebel army destroyed things 
terribly in their retreat. If you lend my money to Sherlock do not lend it oe 


more than one year at lawful Interest, and a good judgement note, drawn 
payable to me or bearer, so that you can collect it if I never come back. I 
will send more money home as soon as I get a safe chance, for I have much 
more than I knew, but I am afraid to trust it in a letter just now. Pleas{e] 
write oftener & send me a paper whenever you can. 


Etc 
E N Boots 


[Marginal Notation] I think that I told Baxter to leave the package at Ken- 
edy’s but I am not sure. Do not work too hard. my love to all 


Savages Station June 3rd [1862] 
Dear Mother. 


I embrace the present opportunity of dropping a line to you, though 
letters from home are very scarce. Our Division was in a terrible battle on 
Saturday afternoon. We were the advance Division on the New Bridge road 
to Richmond & We had got within five miles of the city. Our Division did 





14Williamsburg was chartered in 1722. 
15Harvard was founded in 1636, William and Mary in 1693, and Yale in 1701. 
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not number over six thousand men & we were attacked by three or four times 
that number. Our Division held its ground until it was nearly all cut to 

ieces when we were ordered to fall back behind Couche’s Division, which 
shared fully much the same fate as our own. The rebels were repulsed 
towards evening and driven back & on sabbath our troops attacked them & 
drove them still further, but our loss is fearful. The rebel prisoners admit 
that their force was sixty thousand strong, commanded by General Joe 
Johnston, but with all their force we whipped them. Their loss in killed is 
greater than ours." Ed & George have been rather unwell for some days 
back, consequently they were neither of them in the fight.” They are not 
seriously sick. I have been unwell for some ten days & did not take part in 
the fight for I thought, that it would be like a skirmish, that I was in on 
Friday, merely a few volleys & a lot of shells thrown over our heads by the 
artillery of both parties, but though I did not take part in the fight, I saw 
plenty of rebel balls fly over my head & as I was trying to help move back 
the sick. The rebel cannon balls were flying over my head in a rather brisk 
manner, but I escaped through it all and am in quite good health. I expect 
that we shall have another big fight, before we get into Richmond, but you 
may depend, that we will be there some of these days.’* Give my love to all. 
Horace in the last letter that I got from him, complained, that you did not 
get any letters from me. I have written at least half a dozen letters home in 
the last month. Write soon 

your son etc E N Boots 
Washington City, D.C. 
Com H. roist Reg’t P.V. 


Casey's Division. 





16Boots’s reference is to the Battle of Fair Oaks and Seven Pines, and his estimates are surprisingly 
accurate. Casey’s Division, which numbered about 6,000 men, was attacked by a force of about 
30,000. Before the two-day battle was over, the Confederates had put about 65,000 men into the 
battle. Casey’s losses were 177 killed, 927 wounded, and 325 captured or missing (total of 1,429). 
The Union’s aggregate losses were 5,739, while those of the Confederacy were 6,124. On June 7 
(six days following this battle) McClellan ordered the consolidation of Casey’s Division into two 
brigades — Brigadier General H. M. Naglee commanding one and Wessels the other; the entire 
Third Brigade was merged with the Second, making it eight regiments strong. The 1o1st Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment was part of the Second Brigade. (Reed, History 1orst Regiment, p. 11, 189.) 
For a detailed account of “Casey’s Division at the Battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines” see Reed, 

. 145-253. 
PP vThe editor cannot ascertain the identity of “Ed.” There was a Corporal Edmund R. Boots in 
Company H, but apparently he was no immediate kin of E. N. Boots. One may assume that “Ed” 
was a friend from back home in Beaver County. The reference to “George” is probably to Private 
George H. Coleman (also of Company H), a friend of many years. (Reed, History 1o1st Regiment, 

. 105-106.) 
PP i eThis prognostication was only partially correct. Beginning on June 26, McClellan became 
engaged in the Seven Days’ Battle, bat the rorst Pennsylvania Regiment played a relatively insig- 
nificant role in this contest. Of course, McClellan never entered Richmond. ‘or an account of the 
to1st Pennsylvania Regiment at this time see Reed, History 1o1st Regiment, pp. 11-12. 
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Camp on the Chickahominy river on the road to Fort Darling June goth 
[1862] 


Dear Mother 

I embrace an opportunity which I now have of sending a note to you by 
esqr J. Wilson, who has come to remove the body of the Col to Penna. T he 
excitement of the battle has passed away & the wounded have been sent to 
Northern Hospitals. Cannonading is frequent, but there has been no fight 
since the end of the three day’s battle on Monday 2nd, but I expect that 
there will be a terrible battle before Richmond, some of these days. Our 
Pickets are close enough to Richmond now to see the spires | of buildings in 
the city & the frequent balloon ascensions of Prof Lowe" gives to Gen 
McClelland all the necessary information about the whereabouts of the 
rebel army. We often see the balloon just before sunset & it look[s] grand 
to see it floating in mid air while the tops of the vast pine forest are made 
glorious by the r. rays of the setting sun. Ed & George have both been unwell, 
but both are getting better & will soon be well. I think that you might as 
well quit sending papers for they never come to me. The reason is; I suppose, 
because you try to make one cent pay the postage on two papers & the result 
is that the Post office department throws them under the table as the law 
commands, Papers are continually arriving for others from our Neighbor- 
hood, but none come for me. I send Beene ten dollars $10.00 in this letter. 
You will put it on interest as I directed before. Our labors here are not so 
heavy as they were, when we occupied the Richmond road, but still we have 
enough to do. I think that we shall stay here a few days until we get rested 
from the effects of the fight” & then we shall occupy the Richmond road 
again. I hear that they are enlisting fresh men in Penna. Tell the boys to 
be sure & not enlist, but to stay W here they are, for they would not stand 
the climate of Va. if they were sent in to it at this time of the year. Send me 
a few postage stamps both one & three cent, but do not send many at once 
for the letter may get lost. Give my love to all Write soon 

ever your Son 


Washington City, D.C. E N Boots 


Com H. rorst reg’t P.V. 
Casey’s Division 

19The General paid tribute to Professor Thaddeus Sobieski Coulincourt Lowe (aeronaut, meteor- 
ologist, and inventor) for information obtained from his ascensions. On April 11, 1862, in the 
vicinity of Yorktown one balloon broke away and threatened to descend behind the enemy’s lines, 
whereupon McClellan observed, “You may Test assured of one thing: you won't catch me in the 
confounded balloon, nor will I allow any other generals to go up in it.” (George B. McClellan, 


McClellan's Own Story [New York, 1887], p- 310.) 
20The reference is to Casey’s defeat at Fair Oaks on May 31. 
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Camp near the White Oak Swamp —_June 15th [1862] 


Dear Mother 

The long hours lengthen into days & the days drag slowly into weeks, & 
still no letters come feomn home & I wait & wait until the heart is tired of 
v aiting. Some weeks ago, your letters complained, that you got no letters 
from me. Well I have no doubt but such was the case, But, nevertheless, 
through all those weeks, it mattered not how hard the labor was, nor how 
much I was exposed, I still wrote a letter for home every week & sometimes 
oftener. I did not wait for letters to come, but I wrote often as possible & I 
feel sure Pen you have better chances for writing at home, than I can have 
among the swamps of Virginia. I wrote a long letter to you on the 3rd, 
oe I had received no letter from home. Last week I sent a letter home 
by J. Wilson, esqr (the Col’s Brother). In the letter I also sent ten dollars, 
which | wish you to take care of for me. We are laying in a rather pleasant 
camp for Va.,” that i Is; we have pretty good water & shone i is NO Swamp nearer, 
than twenty ied We are in the woods, among tall Pine Timber. We oc- 
cupy the road, leading across the White Oak Sw amp & the Chickahominy at 
Long Bridge to Fort Darling on the James river. 

We are stationed here to prevent the rebels, from making a flank move- 
ment from James river, as a natural consequence we have frequent alarms. 
On the night before last Com. A. was sent out at midnight to guard a ford 
& at 3 o'clock in the morning, the whole Division was ordered out under 
the expectation of an attack, but the rebels did not come & after awhile the 
troops were allowed to return & get their breakfast. Yesterday, we were 


ordered to pull down our tents and clean all the rubbish off from the ground 
(a thing that we have done three or four times already in the last two weeks ) ). 
Soon we were busy picking, scraping & burning, causing our camp to look 


like a vast smoke house, for as all the brush is of the Pitch Pine kind, the 
smoke is of a very dark character, but by noon, we had it all cleaned off & 
our tents pitched in fine style & to-morrow we may be ordered to march ten 
miles & leave all our work behind us, but such ever is camp life. The weather 
is very warm & we do nothing in the middle of the day, unless we are forced 
to it. We think that the dry season has began, for we have had three days 
without rain. Ed is with me; his health is much improved. George Coleman 


‘21Casey’ $ "Division spent these days (June 3 to 28) at White Oak Swamp where it was engaged 
in slashing timber, performing picket duty, blockading the roads on its left, and procuring new 
outfits since all the men’s clothing and knapsac ks had been lost at Fair Oaks. There was considerable 
sickness, especially from typhoid fever; its ranks were reduced at this time to about thirty-five men 
per company. It is strange that Boots does not refer to the typhoid epidemic. (Reed, History 1o1st 
Regiment, pp. 10-11.) 
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is also pretty well. I wish that you would send me a few postage stamps, 
both one & three cent; do not send many at a time, for they may never come. 
We cannot get them here. Do write. my love to all. 


your son ete E N Boots 


Washington City, D.C. 
Com H. rorst reg’t. P.V. 


Casey’s Division. 


Answer Immediatel) 


Camp one and one half miles from 
Harrison’s Bar Landing Va. July 8th [1862] 


Dear Mother 

I received your very welcome letter of June 28th last evening. I can truly 
say that I was glad to get it, for I had not heard from home for a long time & 
was beginning to wonder what you were all about. I have lately sent two 
letters to Horace, which will tell you what we have been doing for some 
time past. We are occupying, what I think is a strong natural position, and 
we are laboring to make it as much stronger as possible by cutting down all 


the timber on the slope of the hill in our front & leaving it for the rebels to 
climb over if they can. Throwing up breastworks & digging rifle pits, so the 
rebels will have a pretty hard job to drive us out I think, unless they shell 
us out & I do not think that they can do that, for we have as good cannon 
as they, & a gunboat is laying in the river at our left, which has already 
thrown shells over our heads & three miles beyond us just to show the rebels, 
what she can do. I wrote in the letter to Horace that we had lost our knap- 
sacks & everything except what we had on. I want you to send me a needle 
in the next letter & some thread, both black & white in every letter, for I 
can get none here. I have plenty of money, but there is nothing to buy. I 
also want you to still send me a stamp or two in each letter. Sending these 
things will be some trouble to you, but I have no other way of getting them. 
I received an Argus from home a few days ago. I see by the papers that 
enlisting has began again. Tell the boys to be sure and not enlist, but to 
stay at home.” | think that I can do fighting enough for our family. I re- 
ceived a letter from T French a few days ago. In which he speaks of not 





22From Camp Curtin on January 12, 1862, Boots had written his mother, “Kiss Jabez & Dan for 
me. Tell them to be good boys and to learn all they can. Keep Will at school.” Jabez and Dan 
were the youngest of the Boots brothers; Will, who was older, later joined the army and fought 
at Gettysburg. 
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receiving any letters from me. Tell him that I cannot tell the reason.” I 
received the letter that he sent just after the battle of Fair Oaks & sent a long 
letter in answer, to North Sewickly immediately. We have heard from our 
Orderly Sergeant (J. D. Harris) at last. He is wounded & a prisoner in 
Richmond.™ I am sorry to hear of Grandfather’s illness. I pray that he will 
make preparation for the journey, that he must soon go alone. I still try by 
Gods assisting grace, to love him who first loved me & gave himself for me, 
but the army is a poor place for religious improvement. I have heard but one 
sermon since last May & know not, when I shall hear the next. I want you 
to send me a full account of your celebration. We were reviewed on the 4th 
by Gen McClelland, [sic] acompanied by his suit[e], among which are the 
two princes of the House of Orleans.” Curious thing: two princes of the 
royal family of France, fighting for liberty in America. Last evening we 
were reviewed by President Lincoln, who is on a visit to the army.” He 
looks care worn, but the whole expression of his face is one of goodness. He 
was received with loud cheers. In my letter to Horace: we were the rear- 
guard of the army. We are now in the advance, but no movement is being 
made, The weather is very warm. My love to all. 


your son etc 


E N Boots 


Washington City. D. C. 
Com. H. ro1st Reg’t. P.V. 


Peck’s Division. (formerly Casey’s) 





234 ——— n of the northern forces was taking place. On June 24 Brigadier General John 


J. Peck had succeeded to the command of Casey’s Division. The 1o1st Pennsylvania Regiment was 
expecting to leave Harrison’s Landing any moment, although it did not yet know that it would soon 
be detached from the Army of the Potomac. (Reed, History 1o1st Regiment, pp. 11, 15.) 

24First Sergeant James D. Harris (Company H) had been mustered into the army on October 29, 
1861, at the same time as Boots, Wounded and captured at Fair Oaks on May 31, he had died at 
Richmond on June 22. (Reed, History ro1st Regiment, p. 105.) 

25Both Captain L. P. d’Orleans and Captain R. d’Orleans were attached to the personal staff of 
McClellan whose confidence they enjoyed throughout the Peninsular Campaign. Shortly after 
McClellan’s withdrawal to Harrison’s Landing, the French princes left the army and went by 
steamer to the North. (McClellan's Own Story, p. 123, aud John W. Draper, History of the Ameri- 
can Civil War [New York, 1868], II, 373-374, 414.) 

26Referring to this visit of the President, McClellan recorded, “He found the army anything but 
demoralized or dispirited; in excellent spirts. I do not know to what extent he has profited by his 
visit; not much, I fear.” (McClellan’s Own Story, p. 446.) 
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Camp near Harrison’s Bar Landing Va _ July 13th [1862] 


Dear Sister 
At last I have another letter from you, and not like you; I am going to 
answer right away. I do wish that you would quit that bad habit of putting 
things off & then I should get more letters from you. This is a beautiful 
sabbath day; we have had a couple of wet days & the weather has got some 
cooler, which we are very glad of, for it has been most terribly hot. We have 
preaching to-day but I have been prevented from attending, because of duty 
at the same hour. I would like to have attended, for preaching has has (sic] 
been a scarce article with us for the first two months. Our camp is quite a 
pleasant one & the water is very good, though the tide water comes up the 
creek every twelve hours & almost covers up the spring, but the fountain is 
so strong that the tide water never gets mixed with it. This is the first place 
that I have been enabled to observe the action of the tide & it is worth seeing. 
For six hours it comes flowing up the creek & then it stands still for a short 
time, then it flows out for six hours & then we have low water for a short 
time & then the upward flow begins again & so it has ebbed & flowed since 
the dawn of creation & will flow on until the finger of time shall mark the 
last hour on the dial plate. Along the tide water of the James river; are now 
congregated in the Union & Rebel armies nearly three hundred thousand 
men, yet the last one of them will soon die & the historian’s story will be all 
that will remain to tell of their dee[d]s; not so with the tide; it will still flow 
on powerful as ever, for it does not grow old. This is called Harrison's Bar, 
because on the bank, stands the old Harrison mansion, in which Gen Har- 
rison, was born. He died without ever dreaming that the country that he so 
bravely fought for & afterwards, so honestly ruled, would in a few years be 
divided into two parties, whose chief object is mutual destruction. Happy 
are they who lived and died while the Union was yet one and undivided. 
In my letter to Horace I have given an account of my loss of all my clothes. 
’ My needles, pins, thread & needle book are all gone. Now I want you 
to sili me one & send it in a letter. Make it the size of a common Port- 
money (not any larger), of new oil cloth. I send you a pattern of the shape 
I want it. The piece in the inside is to be fastened to the back, so that | 
can stick needles etc on it, let this piece be of woolen cloth & not too heavy. 
Make it to fasten with a bit of ribon [sic] fastened on to the lapp. I want it 
to carry in my pocket, & mind to put some needles & thread in it when you 





27This reference may poy be to the Battle of Fair Oaks, or, more likely, to June 3 30 (the sixth 


day of the Seven Days’ le) when the ro1st Regiment unslung knapsacks near the little church 
at White Oaks and marched on double- -quick. (Reed, History 101st Regiment, p. 11. 
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send it & I shall be much obliged to you. I thank you for the stamps, for | 
have to depend upon home for all of them that I use. Give my love to all, 
write soon & mind to send the needle book. If you cannot get oil cloth, get 
some fine coloared [sic] morocco leather 

your Brother etc 

E N Boots 

Washington City, D.C. 
Com H. rorst reg’t P.V. 
Peck’s Division (formerly Casey’s) 
put all the directions on 
that I have written 


Camp near Suffolk Va. 
Sabbath Nov oth [1862] 


Dear Mother 

It is a long, long time since I have heard from you & as I know not whether 
you intend to write to me again or not; I will spend the little time that I have 
this morning, in w riting to you, my best earthly friend. I have not the 


privilege of attending church this morning, in fact I-do not know that there 
is any service anywhere around here this morning. I have attended the M E 
Church South, since I have been here. The preacher was a talented young 
man, and a faithful preacher, saying nothing that could wound any ones 
feelings, though his congregation was nearly all composed of Union Soldiers, 
men whom he must consider his enemies. Such alas! are the terrible con- 
sequences of civil war, those who heretofore were friends are now at deadly 


strife. The weather is very unpleasant here now, on the ath about two 
inches of snow fell, which has made the streets very muddy. The inhabitants 
say that they never remember to have seen snow so early in the fall before. 
The most of the regiment have built winter quarters. The camp presents 
the appearance of a mall town of log cabins. We have built one, twelve 
by seventeen feet, in which ten of us dwell in peace. I should like to have 
you drop in & see us, but I should not wish you to tarry long, nor do I suppose 
that you would wish to do so. The work of fortifying this place still goes on 
briskly, & what has never happened since we have been here; They are 
working away to-day, though it is the Sabbath day. I do not know the reason 
for it, but suppose that Gen Peck wishes to get done fortifying before winter 
sets in & I hope that he will, for we are tired of it; I do not see very much 
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use for it anyway, for the rebels appear very willing to let us alone.” I wish 
that I could be with you to-day, but stern war will not permit it, but I hope 
that the time will soon come, when this terrible war shall end & peace once 
more shine upon us. I know not what the final results of the fall elections 
will be,” but they are a terrible rebuke to the republican party, for allowing 
itself to be led by the infidel abolitionist of the east, but the God of nations 
will do right & to him we may fearlessly trust the result. If we do our part 
he will do his, but I fear that we do not do our part. We are indeed a very 
wicked nation. We have not humbled ourselves before him & asked him to 
forgive our many sins. O that we would humbly implore his mercy upon 
us. Be Sure to send all that can go, to school. Give my love to all. Write to 
me soon. 
your Son etc 


E. N. Boots 


Washington City, D.C. 
Com H. toist reg'’t P.V. 
Wessell’s Brigade. 

Peck’s Division. 


[P.S.] How much of my money have you lent out & who to. 


Camp on the Trent river two miles from Newberne, N Carolina. 


Tuesday Jan 6th 1863. 


Dear Mother 

I have at last arrived here & the first letter that I write shall be to you. 
I left Suffolk on the cars Dec 30th, came to Norfolk, saw the baggage loaded 
on a barge & the Steamer Phenix. Left Norfolk on the Phenix on New- 
year's morn. Came by the way of Elizabeth river, Chesapeak & Albemarle 
canal, North land river, North river, Currituck sound, Albemarle sound, 
Croatan Sound, Pamlico Sound, & the Neuse river. Arrived here on the 





28The 101st Pennsylvania Regiment performed routine camp duty, dug trenches, built breastworks, 
slashed timber, and drilled during its stay at Suffolk between October 2 and December 5. It also 
made four raids to Blackwater, twenty-two miles distant, and a light skirmish occurred on each 
occasion. Two of these raids had been made —the first about October 3 and the second about 
October 31 — prior to Boots’s writing of this letter. Plenty of applejack, chickens, honey, sweet 
potatoes, and peanuts were obtained on these marches. (Reed, History 101st Regiment, pp. 15-16). 

29The failure of the North to achieve notable victories on the field of battle was reflected in the 
Congressional elections of 1862. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin declared against Lincoln. That Lincoln had not promulgated emancipation was offensive 
to the abolitionists. (Rhodes, History of the Civil War, p. 175.) 
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evening of the 4th. We had no adventures on the way of any consequence 
except running aground in currituck sound & remaining so on the night of 
the 1st. We were just abreast of Currituck Court-house, a rebel nest & 
expected that they would come in boats during the night & attack us, but 
they did not, if they had come; we must have fallen an easy prey to them, 
for we had not more than half a dozen rifles aboard & but few cartridges. I 
now fully understand, what you have often told me about the depth of 
English rivers. Our steamer was quite a large one & yet we came through 
rivers so narrow, that I could have jumped from the boat to the shore & 
still we had plenty of depth of water. Some parts of the rivers that we came 
through were more crooked than any run that you ever saw. We did not 
get through with unloading until last night, so you see that I write at the 
first opportunity. I found the reg’t encamped on a sandy plain that slopes 
down the Trent river, which empties into the Neuse at Newberne. New- 
berne stands on the point between the two. Of the town I cannot tell you 
anything, for I have had no time to visit it. I found the boys all well; They 
had a hard campaign in N Carolina, but they gave the rebels a good drub- 
bing. I expect that we shall soon move from here,” but where to, I know 

I have not heard from Will since before the battle of Fredericksburgh. 
If you have heard from him let me know. We have six months pay coming 
to us, but no sign of being paid. I want you to send me a dollar in the next 
letter. I did not spend any of the one that you did send, but lent it to one of 
Our Lieuts on board the steamer to keep him from starv ing. I can say noth- 
ing about the box yet. The weather here is pleasant; I find no difficulty in 
sleeping on the ground. I hope that you will encouarge all at home to learn 
all that they can this winter. I believe that you are right in not letting them 
go to Buhl. Ed is well. Give my love to all. Write often. The mail comes 
here once in a while & that is all, but if you write plenty of letters to me I 
will be satisfied. 

your son etc 


E N Boots 
Com H. rorst Reg’t. P.V. 


Newberne 
North Carolina 


[P.S.] Still send me some stamps. 





3UThe 101st Pennsylvania Regiment remained in the locale of New Bern until May 2, when it 
boarded a steamer for Plymouth, North Carolina. About January 1, 1863, Colonel David B. Morris 
returned to his command of the Regiment following his recovery from the wound he had received 


at Seven Pines. (Reed, History 101st Regiment, p. 22.) 
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Lee’s Last Campaign: The Story of Lee and His Men against Grant — 1864. By Cur- 
FoRD Dowpey. Maps by Samuet H. Bryant. Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1960. xi, 415 pp. $6.00. 

In opposing the advance of Federal arms from the Rapidan to the southside of Peters- 

burg, Lee, according to Mr. Dowdey, was compelled to fight on two fronts. One was the 

combat with Grant. The other took place in the War Office at Richmond, where a 

servile bureaucracy supported Jefferson Davis in the persistent exercise of his consti- 

tutional prerogative as commander in chief to the extent of arbitrary interference with 
operations on the battle front. 

His offensive power partially spent at Gettysburg and exhausted in the Wilderness, 
Lee was henceforth restricted to a harrowing defensive role in which his losses could no 
longer be replaced. An ardent offensive fighter, he now exhibited a mastery of defensive 
warfare. Mr. Dowdey perceives the salient feature of Lee’s superb generalship in this 
situation. He opposed a new tactical defense to an antiquated offense —one that he 
himself had unsuccessfully employed at Malvern Hill, Gettysburg, and in the Wilder- 
ness. That is, Lee supplemented his firepower with entrenchments of heavier and more 
complicated design. 

The massive assault columns formed by his adversary after the Napoleonic model 
faltered in storms of Minié balls delivered by the rifled musket, an improved weapon 
that had extended since Waterloo the effective range of infantry fire from sixty to three 
hundred yards. Grant squandered his enormous offensive potential in futile efforts to 
break Lee’s covered lines at Spotsylvania Court House and Cold Harbor and, finally, in 
his mismanaged attempt to carry the Petersburg works. A nine-months stalemate ensued, 
the contending armies crouched behind field fortifications described by Meade’s observant 
chief of staff as “unknown to European war [and] new to warfare in this country.” In 
Dowdey’s words, Lee “introduced what became known as modern trench warfare.” 

In blunting Grant’s offensive power, Lee saved his army. Yet the victory claimed for 
him was destitute of strategic significance. While Grant recuperated his strength, the 
whole fabric of the Confederacy disintegrated. Lee’s army perished in the general ruin. 

Here is an interpretation that no student of the Civil War should overlook. Further- 
more, the author goes beyond the conventional treatment expected of a military historian. 
Endeavoring to discover just what made the Army of Northern Virginia tick, he ven- 
tures into the field of military sociology. Given a tough rank and file, together with 
something of a ready-made officer corps composed largely of landed gentry habituated in 
the exercise of command, Lee had the raw materials of an effective combat force. The 
development of leadership from brigade to army level is traced in numerous biographical 
essays and deft character analyses. Lee’s generals appear as living individuals rather than 
mere names in the chain of command. 

The method, however, invites criticism. None of this biographical data is documented. 
Then the tendency to psychologize suggests that a dramatis personnae has been carefully 
selected and, like the cast of characters in one of Shakespeare’s historical dramas, are 
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expected to play out a part rather than re-enact the historical role authenticated by meti- 
culous research. Yet, properly restrained, the biographical approach is essentially ‘sound. 
Veneration of Lee, the victorious commander, rather than the prompting of any conscious 
sense of nationalism, was the mainspring of action. In a word, Lee gave an army of 
worldwide renown to the Confederacy during the throes of its struggle to attain nation- 
hood. It was the remnants of this magnificent army that fought Lee’s last campaign. 


Arlington, Virginia Epwarp STEERE 


The Sociology of Colonial Virginia. By Morris Tarpacar. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1960. xi, 371 pp. $6.00. 

Tue sociology of colonial Virginia is a bold and absorbing theme that immediately sug- 
gests a varity of significant questions. What were the economic foundations of Virginia 
society, its political and social values and ideological goals, its social structure and its 
degree of social mobility? What was the structure of power and how did the gentry ac- 
quire and maintain its extensive influence? Mr. Morris Talpalar now offers answers to 
some of these questions. 

He traces the development of Virginia society through a series of conflicts between 
commerce and feudalism, “Puritans” and “Cavaliers,” primitivism and civilization. From 
1607 to 1660 the “Puritans” dominated the colony. Oriented towards commerce and 
committed to the “People,” they built a dynamic society having a considerable degree of 
vertical mobility and based upon the possession of capital, fee-simple land tenure, inden- 
tured servitude, concentration of political power in the hands of an elected legislature 
(the House of Burgesses), and a concept of freedom defined as the separation of property 
from church and state. The result was the emergence of a “Commercial sociology.” But 
“Puritan” dominance came under attack from “Cavaliers” when the Crown took over the 
colony in 1624. The “Puritans” managed to stave off the threat until the Restoration, 
when the “Cavaliers” gained control. Under the leadership of Governor Sir William 
Berkeley, the “Cavaliers” completely reoriented society, establishing a static feudal soci- 
ology. They repudiated popular government by subordinating the House of Burgesses to 
the Council, seized control of local political institutions, substituted feudal land tenure 
for the fee-simple system, and set about creating a “transplanted aristocracy.” Bacon's 
Rebellion was the last hurrah for the “Puritans.” Their failure in that uprising left the 
“Cavaliers” in complete ascendancy and paved the way for “Cavalier absolutism” in the 
eighteenth century. 

Both in this narrative section and in two analytical chapters on the mind of the 
aristocracy and the labor system, Mr. Talpalar attempts to delineate the central features 
and values of the “Cavaliers.” Guided primarily “by esthetic, not by use, values,” they 
sought to emulate the English gentry by acquiring vast estates, not to make a profit but 
“to maintain station,” and replacing indentured servitude with slavery. They developed 
traditions of personal independence and local autonomy and turned the family into the 
“nub of Virginia social institutions.” Acutely conscious of class, they fashioned a rigidly 
stratified society with no social mobility, regarded * ‘corruption” as their “inherent right,” 
and reduced the “commoner freeholders” to “an historical nonentity,” depriving them of 
representation by monopolizing the seats in the House of Burgesses. 

Students of colonial Virginia will find most of Mr. Talpalar’s story unacceptable. 
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His use of such terms as “Puritan,” “Cavalier,” and “corruption” is imprecise, and his 
implicit assumption that history evolves through conflicts between polarized forces draws 
him into oversimplified and ahistorical interpretations and prevents him from compre- 
hending the complexities of the development of Virginia society. Depending almost 
entirely upon secondary sources, he demonstrates little understanding of the important 
conclusions of Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Louis B. Wright, Wesley F. Craven, Wilcomb 
Washburn, or Bernard Bailyn, although he cites some of their works. 

Despite these serious limitations, Mr. Talpalar has produced a suggestive work impor- 
tant not for the answers it gives but for the questions it raises. More accurate answers 
will be found only after an intensive study of original sources, in particular the records 
of the county courts and the personal papers of Virginians at all levels of society. 


Wi fies ack P, GREENE 
Western Reserve University J 


George Washington and the French Revolution. By Lours Martin Ssars. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1960. xi, 378 pp. $7.00. 


Tis book relates the events of the French Revolution year by year from 1787 through 
1799, summarizes the information about the Revolution in the surviving letters addressed 
to Washington, and then quotes the relatively few direct comments in Washington’s own 
letters and official papers which show his reaction to the Revolution. Mr. Sears has 
performed a useful service in gathering well-known but scattered material into an effec- 
tively organized and readable text. His method of presentation necessarily involves a 
great deal of repetition since material in his yearly summaries of the events of the 
Revolution is often repeated in the accounts of information which Washington received 
in letter form in any particular year. In another kind of repetition, the same adjectives 
are used again and again to describe important persons, viz., Jefferson was always 
“doctrinaire” and “naive” regarding the Revolution, Gouverneur Morris unfailingly 
displayed “prophetic keenness” in his reports from Paris, and Washington was ever 
“calm” and “judicious” in his estimates of events in France. 

It should be noted that it has not been Mr. Sears’ intention to make a searching or 
subtle inquiry into the manifold problems of Washington’s overall reaction to the 
cataclysmic events which took place in France between 1787 and 1799. In the crisis 
resulting i in the Neutrality Proclamation, for example, Mr. Sears lets Washington speak 
for himself by quoting the document in full. The reader then can form his own : judgment 
on the frame of mind exhibited in the Proclamation. In discussing this and all other 
incidents in the book, the author apparently was satisfied that documents now in print 
or those in a few much-used collections in Washington, D. C., were sufficiently compre- 
hensive to make additional research unnecessary. Anyone ‘interested in an overall 
estimate of the accounts of the Revolution which might have reached Washington 
through conversations, from letters shown but not addressed to him, and in the press; or 
anyone seeking to understand the complex way in which the admiration Washington 
developed for France during the American Revolution finally turned to disgust in the 
late stages of the French Revolution, should look somew there other than in Mr. Sears’s 
book. 


a Rarpu L. KercoHam 
Syracuse University 
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Southern Life in Fiction. By Jay B. Huppert. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1960. xii, 99 pp. $2.50. 


In the days when he was editing the Atlantic Monthly, James Russell Lowell once 
acknowledged the receipt of an article from John Pendleton Kennedy with the words: 
“Forgive me for making you the victim of a confidence, but (apart from all the con- 
siderations of intrinsic merit) it is so seldom that the editor of an American Magazine 
has the luck to meet with a contributor who writes altogether like a gentleman.” 
Kennedy was most certainly a gentleman, a Virginia gentleman. For although he was 
born and bred in Baltimore, Kennedy's mother was a Pendleton of Virginia, and as 
Professor Jay B. Hubbell observes in Southern Life in Fiction, frequently the “distance 
from the Old Dominion added to the length and the splendor of the migrating Virgin- 
ian’s pedigree.” And to support this opinion, he cites the testimony of a reliable witness, 
Joseph Glover Baldwin, the author of Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi: “It 
makes no odds where he [the Virginia gentleman] goes, he carries Virginia with him.” 

Dr. Hubbell, like Lowell before him, is concerned about the decline of the gentle- 
manly ideal in American life. The concept of the Virginia gentleman, particularly as it 
is mirrored in the southern fiction of the nineteenth century, is defined and documented 
in these essays, originally the Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar Memorial Lectures 
delivered at Mercer University in 1959. The gentlemanly ideal has survived into the 
twentieth century — notably in the fiction of Ellen Glasgow — but for Dr. Hubbell, and 
certainly for many of his readers, it is lamentably overshadowed by “executives with 
lavish expense accounts, yachts, and Cadillacs, the star athletes, and... the numerous 
show people in and outside of Hollywood.” 

It is scarcely necessary in this journal to call attention to Dr. Hubbell’s splendid con- 
tributions to the literary history of the South. He has here summarized the results of 
some of his research into the literature of Virginia and Georgia to illustrate certain aspects 
of the social history of those states and, in keeping with the purpose of the Lamar 
Lectures, “to preserve the best in our Southern cultural tradition.” There is also in this 
book a good deal of comment concerning the state of literary culture in the present-day 
South. Although entitled Southern Life in Fiction, Dr. Hubbell’s book is also conce red 
with southern fiction in life. That is, he is disturbed about the effect both at home and 
abroad of the picture of the South found in the novels of contemporary writers such as 
William Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell. Dr. Hubbell wonders about the political 
intelligence of these novelists. They have, he argues, furnished propaganda for the 
Fascists, the Nazis, and the Communists. And so they have. But some of his readers will 
reply that the society which produces such novels is, most emphatically, a free society. 
We know that thoughtful readers in a totalitarian state envy Americans their freedom 
to write as they please. As for the thoughtless reader abroad, how can we hope to con- 
vince him of anything? And so, the American writers most critical of their society may, 
paradoxically, render it a distinct service. 

But I am sure Dr. Hubbell expects his readers occasionally to disagree with him. He 
has expressed vigorous opinions and illustrated them with lively quotations drawn from 
his wide knowledge of southern literature. The result is a stimulating book. 


University of Delaware Cuarzes H. Boxner 
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Knight of the Confederacy, General Turner Ashby. By Frank CunnincuaM. San An- 
tonio: The Naylor Company, 1960. xvi, 225 pp. $5.0 


Turner Asupy was born at his father’s home “Rose Bank,” Fauquier County, Virginia, 
in 1824. He was educated at home and in Major Ambler’s private school. After trying 
various commercial pursuits, he bought a place near “Rose Bank” and engaged in farm- 
ing. At the time of John Brown’s raid he was captain of a volunteer cavalry company 
which he led to the scene of trouble. When Virginia seceded from the Union in 1861, 
Ashby once more rode with his company of horsemen to Harpers Ferry. His brief career 
from that time on was of the most romantic nature. A splendid horseman and natural 
leader, he was soon the idol both of his own troopers and the volunteers arriving in 
western Virginia. His first assignment was to command the post at Point of Rocks. 
Here he performed bridge guard and scouting duty. In June 1861 his command was 
incorporated into the Seventh Virginia Cavalry. From this date until March 1862, 
Ashby was primarily engaged in picket and scouting duty in the Romney-Bath-Mar- 
tinsburg-Harpers Ferry region. He did, however, in July coéperate with “Jeb” Stuart in 
masking Johnston’s withdrawal from Winchester to Manassas. 

Ashby’s military genius was fully manifested in the spring of 1862. As commander of 
all of “Stonewall” Jackson's cav alry, he participated brilliantly in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley campaign of that year. At Kernstown on March 23 “Ashby was invaluable in 
covering the Confederate right.” He played a prominent part in the rout of the Federals 
at Middletown and took part in the fight at Winchester on May 25. He was in the 
pursuit of General Banks toward Harpers Ferry. But during Jackson's subsequent retreat 
up the Valley, Ashby was killed, June 6, 1862, while fighting a rear-guard action at 
Harrisonburg. Only a short time before, he had been promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general. Ashby’ s loss was a severe blow to the Confederacy. Jackson wrote General 
Imboden: “Poor Ashby is dead. He fell gloriously. I know you will join with me in 
pees the loss of our friend, one of the noblest men and soldiers in the Confederate 
army.” In his official report Jackson continued: “As a partisan officer, I never knew his 
superior. His daring was proverbial, his powers of indurance almost incredible, his tone 
of character heroic, his sagacity almost intuitive in divining the purposes and movements 
of the enemy.” 

Unfortunately Knight of the Confederacy is little more than a collection of interesting 
facts. The author of this work, Frank Cunningham, breaks the narrative too often with 
lengthy quotes and unnecessary comments on peripheral characters and events. The 
quotations are so numerous that the reader is apt to think he is examining an edited 
work. The result is a disjointed story which does not do justice to the colorful career 
and military genius of Turner Ashby. In addition, the author fails to give the big 
military picture. He places his hero in different battles and skirmishes without stopping 
to consider the movement of armies, campaign strategy, or even battlefield tactics. 

This brief volume contains illustrations, a full index, and a bibliography listing no 
manuscripts. The work is not footnoted. 

A first rate biography of Turner Ashby remains to Be written. 


Bio re : oun G. Barretr 
Virginia Military Institute J 
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Jubal’s Raid: General Early’s Famous Attack on Washington in 1864. By Franx E. 

Vanpiver. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. xiii, 198 pp. $4.95. 

In 1864 while Grant was continuing the process of attrition against Lee, the Confederate 
Chieftain decided on a strategic diversion in the Shenandoah Valley. Remembering the 
obsession of Union suthorities concerning Washington, Lee hoped to repeat the success 
which attended Jackson’s Valley Campaign of 1862. The death of that able subordinate 
plus the incapacitation of other general officers caused much concern about the selection 
of a leader who was loyal, dependable, capable, aggressive, and courageous. He chose 
Jubal A. Early, and the Valley Campaign of 1864 justified Lee’s judgment. 

Lee’s decision on another diversion was hastened by the news that David Hunter was 
threatening Lynchburg, which was too valuable to be given up without a fight. Sending 
for “Old Jube,” Lee gave him Jackson’s old corps to save the city. As was customary with 
his corps commanders, Lee gave Early discretionary orders concerning his activities after 
Lgneniang had been relieved. Old Jube could either return to the Army near Peters- 
burg or march down the Shenandoah Valley toward Washington. 

In characteristic fashion Early hastened to Charlottesville, where he obtained railroad 
transportation for part of his army. Aided by a feeble force in Lynchburg, he drove 
Hunter from the city. When the Union general retreated into West Virginia, Early 
was unable to overtake him. 

Giving his command a brief rest, Old Jube marched northward to threaten Washing- 
ton. His total force numbered only about 15,000 men of all arms. Making as good time 
as he could, he crossed the Potomac, defeated Lew Wallace at the Monocacy, and ap- 
proached Fort Stevens in the Washington perimeter of defenses. He was unable to 
capture the capital because of the arrival of reinforcements from Grant’s army. Most of 
the Sixth Corps and part of the Nineteenth reached Washington just in time to drive 
off the enemy. The strategic diversion had worked perfectly. Early then withdrew across 
the Potomac into Virginia. 

In Jubal’s Raid Professor Vandiver has written a very readable account of Early’s 
campaign. He gives a clear picture of Old Jube’s strong points and his weaknesses as 
corps commander. One wishes that he had made a better selection of maps, for those 
which he used are almost*unreadable because of the small print. A minor error on page 
76 refers to the Black Creek Valley when it should be Back Creek. Somewhat more 
serious is the statement on page 176 that “At Winche ster and Fisher's Hill Early attacked 
his stronger foe with his usual audacity.,..” This gives the impression that Old Jube 
was on the offensive while Sheridan was on the defensive. The Federals began both 
engagements by attacking Early. It is true that at Winchester Old Jube did try later to 
outflank Sheridan and almost succeeded, but except for that display of aggressiveness by 
the Confederates, Sheridan was on the offensive throughout the battle. At Fisher’s Hill 
Early did not attack at all but merely waited in his defensive position until Sheridan 
outflanked him and drove him from the field. 

All in all, Jubal’s Raid is a belated recognition of one of the better Confederate gen- 
erals, whose courage in the face of hopeless odds helps to make incidents of the Civil 
War such interesting reading. 


Te Mruirarp K. BusHonc 
Berryville, Virginia 
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The Confederate Congress. By Witrrep Buck Yearns. Athens: The University of 
Georgia Press, 1960. vii, 293 pp. $5.00. 


Tue Mixirary exploits of Robert E. Lee and the administrative dominance of Jefferson 
Davis have largely obscured the work of the Confederate Congress. Yet that work was 
important and here for the first time it has been adequately discussed. The unique 
character of the Congress as a body which spent its entire life under war conditions is 
clearly understood, and its problems of reflecting public opinion and at the same time 
working with the Executive are especially well described. 

The first Confederate Congress, provided for under the Provisional Constitution, met 
on May 21, 1861, in Montgomery, Alabama. It was composed of a Senate, whose mem- 
bers were elected by the State Legislatures, and a House chosen by popular vote. Its 
powers, slightly reduced, were those exercised by the congress of the Union from which 
they had recently seceded. In the election of these bodies there were some indications of 
division along old Whig and Democratic lines and some reflection of the more recent 
struggle between secessionists and cooperationists. These, however, soon disappeared 
under the need for united action against the North. Not until the war forced conscrip- 
tion, the suspension of habeas corpus, and excessive financial burdens did party divisions 
develop. Then it ran along the line of opposition or support of the administration 
policies. 

When organized and moved to Richmond, Congress set about mobolizing an army 
and providing it with officers and regulations. The chief difficulty was in satisfying the 
demands of the states and at the same time building an efficient army. As a rule they 
leaned towards the states. Troops were allowed to choose their own officers, maintain 


their state organizations, and conscription delayed well beyond the time of need. The 
problem of a fair exemption system was never solved. 

The problem of providing the army with adequate supplies caused even more debate. 
Delay forced officers to impress supplies and Congress reluctantly followed the pattern. 
Its agents, never adequately supported, were always under fire and the prices they fixed 
never satisfactory. Speculation and corruption were the result and the cause suffered. 

Finances took up more of Congress's th time am any other subject. Specie was always 


Most Congressmen expected the tariff to Senne the war ae when that failed the resort 
was to endless loans of different kinds and at different rates of interest, taxes, direct and 
indirect, levies and tithes, inflation and ultimate bankruptcy. 

As war weariness and defeat brought demands for peace efforts, Congress became the 
center of the conflict. It clashed with Davis and with Cabinet members, and Henry S. 
Foote, member from Tennessee, slipped off to Washington to tell Lincoln that the South 
would abolish slavery if assured of honorable reconstruction. 

In summary Professor Yearns concludes that “considering everything . . . the Confeder- 
ate government ran more smoothly than did that of the United States, and Lincoln was 
far more bothered with politics than was Davis. If the Confederate Congress had one 
fatal fault, it was in deferring too much to the Executive and not relying on its own 


judgment as the voice of the people.” 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 
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Europe Looks at the Civil War. Edited by Bette Becker Seman and Litxian Friep- 
man. New York: The Orion Press, 1960. xx, 323 pp. $6.00. 


Tus anthology consist of selections from the writings of many of the leading literary, 
political, and diplomatic figures in Europe and from the letters of many European 
travelers and officials in the United States reflecting their views on many of the signifi- 
cant non-military aspects of the Civil War period. From them the reader not only gets 
the intensely personal reactions to the dramatic events that occurred, he shares the 
grave concern for the approaching dissolution of the Union, understands fears that the 
Trent affair will lead to European intervention, senses the growing pessimism of the 
defenders of the South, and is moved by the expressions of grief at the death of President 
Lincoln. 

From England, there is Gladstone’s famous statement that “there is no doubt that 
Jefferson Davis and other leaders have made an army; they are making, it appears, a 
navy; and they have made what is more than either, they have made a nation.” Karl 
Marx expresses confidence that the North will finally prevail even though Lincoln is 
only “an ordinary man of good will.” John Stuart Mill fears that Southern success will 
give “courage to the enemies of progress and damp the spirit of its friends all over the 
civilized world.” There are prophetic opinions of many others, including Darwin, Cob- 
den, Bright, Huxley, Palmerston, and Russell. 

From France, there is Victor Hugo asserting that the execution of John Brown sur- 
passed “the first fratricide in iniquity;” the Protestant pastors who deplore the fact that 
the South openly avows “its intention of maintaining and propagating slavery;” and the 
protest of the poet, Alfred de Vigny, against the “acts of cruelty perpetrated by the 
Northerners” who were “drowning in blood” the heroic South; and the novelist, Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, who argues that the Emancipation Proclamation was only a “pre- 
text” for war since there was no equality for Negroes in the North — only contempt and 
poverty. 

From Spain, the view is expressed that the republic which had come into being by 
rebellion and had been “founded on atheism,” and “populated by the dregs of all the 
nations in the world” was now being “ruined by greed.” But there was also a moving 
appeal from the democratic party in Barcelona urging President Lincoln to persevere in 
his “battle against iniquity.” 

Many of the more than one hundred selections, which are arranged in general 
chronological order, have been extracted from well-known secondary works on the Civil 
War and from published diplomatic correspondence, but not a few are from volumes 
long out-of-print and from collections not readily accessible. 

The editors have kept their introductions and comments quite brief, and with one 
exception (James M. Mason was Confederate commissioner to England, not John 
Mason, p. 100) remarkably free from errors. General readers will find this compilation 
interesting and stimulating. Scholars will regret the absence of an index, and would 
have preferred somewhat more complete documentation. but they too will find this a 
convenient repository of European opinions on the War. 


University of Virginia Craupe H. Har 
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Farmer Movements in the South, 1865-1933. By THeopore Satoutos. University of 
California Publications in History, Volume 64. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960. xi, 354 pp. $6.50 paper. 


Tuis stupy of Southern farmer movements from the Civil War to the New Deal is a 
welcome and able addition to the historical literature of a much misunderstood rural 
South. It fills in serious gaps, such as: the inflationist demands of the 1870's, the con- 
flicts between the aims of the organizations of large planters and small farmers, the 
farmers and the tobacco trust, the Farmers’ Union after 1900, and the agitations and 
demands of the rural South since 1914. It also shows the significant influence of South- 
ern farm proposals on the New Freedom of Wilson and the New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


The social and economic approach and emphasis make the book tedious reading, but 
this approach is both understandable and justified. Since few farm leaders kept diaries 
or correspondence, many of them are somewhat obscure as individuals, “But these 
people existed, agitated, and proselytized; they constituted a significant part of their 
times, whether we agree with them or not. The fact that critics consider their thinking 
shallow and pedestrian is no reason for denying them their place in history” (p. vi). 
The author adequately supports his belief that the emphasis that historians have given 
to “Southern agrarian demagogues” such as Watson, Vardaman, Heflin, and “Cotton Ed” 
Smith has obscured more important leaders like Asbury Lever, Duncan Fletcher, Hoke 
Smith, Furnifold Simmons, and Oscar Underwood. 


Farm distress and protest in the South have been different from that in the West. 
Southern problems were influenced and aggravated by a lost war, bitter years of political 
reconstruction, the racial conflict, and the prevalence of the sharecrop and crop-lien 
systems; and any attempted solution to farm problems was complicated and handicapped 
by poverty, rancor, and prejudice. The threat to white rule that was implied in the 
third- party Populists of the 1890's fixed the one-party system more firmly on the South, 
and the twentieth-century Nonpartisan League and the Farm Bloc, so popular in the 
West, failed to arouse much enthusiasm in the section. The big planters might organize 
the Southern Cotton Growers’ Association and the small farmers the Farmers’ Union, 
but they would be either non-political or they would seek to advance by influencing the 
leaders of the Democratic Party. 


The triumph of the Democratic Party in the nation in 1912 and 1932 gave the leaders 
of the one-party South the opportunity to impress their ideas on national policy. South- 
ern non-political organizations had experimented with acreage restrictions, the with- 
holding of crops from the market to secure minimum prices, surplus-storage proposals, 
more liberal credit facilities, better farm practices, farm demonstration work, and vari- 
ous plans for cooperative marketing. Mr. Saloutos a few years ago was joint author with 
John D. Hicks of Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939. In the 
present volume he emphasizes that “Philosophically and psychologically the Southern 
agrarians had more in common with the New Freedom and the New Deal than the 
Middle West” (p. 282), and that the ideas on which the farm legislation of Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt were based came largely from the South. Democratic 
administrations in Washington furnished the machinery, but many of the leaders were 
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Southerners. Underwood of Alabama and Simmons of North Carolina fathered the bill 
for a reduced tariff and an income tax. The Smith-Lever Act to aid farm demonstration 
work and the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational training were named for their Southern 
sponsors in Congress. Mr. Saloutos adds: “The closer one studies the thinking of 
Southern agrarians during these years [after 1914] the more convinced he becomes that 
they had more in common with the New Dealers than the farmers of any other section 
of the country” (p. ix). And by 1933 the nation was ready to put into effect under 
government supervision many of the ideas that had been subjects of trials and experi- 
ments in the South. 


Washington and Lee University faaams Wt. SGeeun 


Skyland, The Heart of the Shenandoah National Park. By Georce Freeman Pottocx. 
Edited by Sruart E. Brown, Jr. Berryville: Chesapeake Book Company, 1960. xvi, 
283 pp. $3.50 cloth, $2.50 paper. 


To George Freeman Pollock, probably more than to any other, is due the gratitude of 
millions of Americans who each year visit the Shenandoah National Park. The book, 
therefore, is not only Pollock’s autobiography, but it is the biography of the park, a 
charming story told in simple language. The author was a master storyteller and much 
which originated around his campfires is retold. The contagion of his banjo and the 
melody of his songs pervade his narrative. 


In 1886 as a delicate boy, sixteen years old, in search of health and the intangibles 
of the great out-of-doors, he turned his eyes to the hills from which came his strength. 
Sixty years ago the Blue Ridge around Stony Man and Hawksbill in Page and Madison 
counties was almost completely isolated from the rest of the world. There an adult who 
could read and write was indeed a rarity, and there were among them those who never 
saw a railroad train. Their lives were simple, their emotions primative, their loyalties 
and hatreds intense. They possessed marvelously little of this world’s goods and needed 
little. Strangers and “Revenooers” were decidedly unwelcome, and any trespasser in 
this most informal mountain principality traversed it at considerable risk. Pollock lived 
among these people and made them his friends. 

The vision and dedication of George Freeman Pollock preserved for America one of 
nature’s masterpieces. His book is replete with ancient photographs which he took at the 
turn of the century. It is Virginia history. In part it is the story of a great trespass. In 
part it is the story of the realization of one man’s dream and the creation of a great 
National Park. His book is an important item in a Virginian’s library. 


Samuet M. Bemiss 
Richmond, Virginia 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1961 





Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Memorial Hall 
of Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:00 p.M., Thursday, January 19, 1961. 

The President, Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, called the meeting to order by ringing 
the old bell of St. John’s Church. The Secretary, Mr. John Melville Jennings, recorded 
the minutes. 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes of the Annual Meeting held on 
January 19, 1960, which were published in the April 1960 issue of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (LXVIII, 226-251), were approved unanimously. 

The President then called for the reports of the standing committees, which were sub- 
mitted as follows: 


Finance Committee: Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman. 

Library Committee: Mr. David J. Mays, Chairman. 

Publications Committee: Mr. Virginius Dabney, Chairman. 

Museum Committee: General William F. Tompkins, Chairman. 

Membership Committee: Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman. 

Buildings and Grounds Committee: Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, in the absence of Mr. 
Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 

General Policy and Planning Committee: Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Chairman. 


On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were approved and 
ordered printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography as appendices of the 
minutes of the Annual Meeting. 

On motion duly made and seconded the actions of the Officers and the Executive 
Committee as recorded in the minute book of the Society were approved. 

The President then made his report to the Society. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, made the 
following report: 


“Your Nominating Committee takes pleasure in nominating the following persons to 
serve as members of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society for 
three-year terms of office commencing this date, January 19, 1961: 


(1) Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia 

(2) Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Charlottesville, Virginia 
(3) Stewart Bryan, Jr., Manakin, Virginia 

(4) Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia 

(5) Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton, Virginia 
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(6) Joseph C. Robert, Richmond, Virginia 
-7) Walter S. Robertson, Richmond, Virginia 
(8) William A. Stuart, Abingdon, Virginia 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dasney S. Lancaster, Chairman 
Resecca Y. WILLIAMS 
Janie P. B. Lams” 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated by the committee were 
unanimously elected. 

There being no other business to come before the Society, the meeting adjourned 
at 3:50 P.M. 

EVENING SESSION 

At 8:30 p.m. the Society met in the Memorial Hall of Battle Abbey. The President 
introduced Dr. Avery Craven, Professor of American History, University of Chicago, 

who addressed the Society on “Lee’s Dilemma” (see pages 131-148). 

After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served. 


Appendix I 
FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


I have the honor of presenting a report on the financial operations of your Society for 
1960. The budget prepared by your Finance Committee and approved by your Execu- 
tive Committee conservatively estimated an income for 1960 of $139,600.00, and es- 
timated total expenses of $141,753.00. During the year your Society actually received 
$163,116.87 and spent, for all purposes, $153,604.29, leaving an Operating Account 
balance to begin the year 1961 of $31,779.71. This balance at the beginning of the 
year 1960 was $22,267.13. Thus, it will be seen that the Society lived entirely within its 
income. It met the duties and provided services expected of it. In addition to the es- 
timated receipts and disbursements, your Society received gifts for specified purposes: 
for publications it received $16,600.00; for the acquisition of historical materials it re- 
ceived $2,485.00; and for the investment fund it received $7,724.09; making a total of 
$26,809.09 for the year 

For publications, your Society has created a revolving fund into which net receipts 
from the sales of publications will be deposited. By this means, with the assistance of 
interested friends, it is hoped that the publications program will continue uninterrupted. 

The market value of your Society’s investment account as of December 30, 1960, was 
$2,976,810.66, 

As previously stated, your Society started this year with a cash balance of $31,779.71 
in its Operating Account. Income for the year 1961 from all sources is estimated at 
$134,600.00, making a total of $166,379.7 1 available for your Society’s uses during the 
current year. Total disbursements are vm Me at $141,407.00. The estimated balance 
at the end of the year is approximately $24,000.00 

It gives me great pleasure to report ee, your financial house is in order, and that your 
Society is free of all debt. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


FISCAL YEAR 
January 1, 1960— December 31, 1960 


°] 7 4 , “~ 
Balance — January 1, 1960 


RECEIPTS 


Memsersuipe Dues 
Annual 

Supporting 

Sustaining 

Life 

MAGAZINE 

Sales 

Advertising 
Subscriptions 
MIsCELLANEOuS 

Sale of Publications 
Sale of Postals, Pamphlets, etc. 
Fees and Miscellaneous 


ADMISSIONS 

Battle Abbey 

Virginia House 

INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 

Income From GLascow Trust Funp 

APPROPRIATION — COMMONWEALTH OF VircrntA (for Battle Abbey) 
Socrery oF CINCINNATI FOR THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Girts (for special purchases and capital fund) 

TRANSFER FROM BuiLpinc Funp 

ExcHANGE BALANCE 


Total Receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS 
SALARIES 


GENERAL EXPENSES 

Utilities, Postage, Supplies, etc. 
Insurance 

Portrait Restoration 

Equipment 

Vircinta House 

Maintenance 


LIBRARY 

Maintenance 

Purchase of Books, Manuscripts, etc. 
Equipment 


MAGAZINE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Emptoyer’s FICA Tax 

Tax on ADMISSIONS 

TRANSFER TO AGENCY ACCOUNT 
TRANSFER TO PuBLication AccouNT 
PurcHase oF Histroricat MATERIALS 
Casu Batance — December 31, 1960 


Total Disbursements 


$ 14,282.26 
4177-48 
126.00 
98.04 
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BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1961 


BALANCE, Operating Account, December 31, 1960 $ 31,779.71 


Baance, Publication Fund, December 31, 1960 1,000.00 


ESTIMATED INCOME 
Dues 


Publications 

Fees and Miscellaneous 
Admissions 

Income from investments 
Income from Glasgow Trust 
Commonwealth of Virginia 
Society of Cincinnati grant 


Gifts 





Total 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS 


GENERAL 
Salaries 
Pension 
Expenses 
FICA 


Liprary 
Salaries 


Expenses 


PuBLICATIONS 
Salaries 9,480. 


Expenses 22,100. 


BurLpincs AND GrouNDs 
Salaries 


Expenses 


MusEumM 
Salaries 
Admission taxes 


Expenses 





Estimated Balance — December 31, 1961 
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ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 


VaLuaTion DECEMBER 31, 1960 


FUNDS 
Adjusted Adjusted Participation 
Participation Percent of Market Value 
Dollar Value Participation Dec. 31, 1960 


Fairfax Harrison Memorial Fund 3,431.25 1218 $ 3,626.84 
Carter Fund ~ 10,000.00 -3460 10,298.47 
Invested Income Account 20,000.00 -7122 21,199.82 
Lettie P. Evans Foundation 10,000.00 -3561 10,599.91 
E. R. Williams Memorial Fund.......... ; 10,000.00 3561 10,599.91 
General Endowment : re . 62,527.16 4-3279 128,833.37 
Battle Abbey — General 29,241.82 2.0241 60,253.39 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 5,757-83 3985 

Battle Abbey — Wise 6,212.76 4300 

Virginia House and Garden 229,842.46 15.9088 473,575-73 
Alexander W. Weddell Estate 473,818.58 32.7961 976,276.72 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate , 550,521.52 38.1053 1,134,321.52 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate 10,562.38 7311 21,764.44 
Glasgow Memorial Fund 48,918.60 3.3860 100,795.76 





$ 1,470,834.36 $ 2,976,810.66 


CASH, BONDS, PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


Principat CasH 


Bonps 
10,000 US Treasury Bills 1/15/61 
20,000 US Treasury Notes 4/1/61 1.50 
5,000 US Treasury Bills 6/1/61 
25,000 US Treasury C/I 8/1/61 3.125 
70,000 US Treasury Bonds 12/15/62 2.25 
52,000 US Treasury Notes 11/15/63 4.875 
25,000 US Treasury Notes 5/15/64 4.75 
53,000 US Treasury Notes 11/15/64 4.875 
125,000 US Treasury Bonds 2/15/65 2.625 
67,000 US Treasury Bonds 5/15/68 3.875 
10,000 Allied Chemical & Dye 4/1/78 3.50 
10,000 Alum Co of Am 4/1/83 3.875 
10,000 Alum Co of Am 1/1/82 4.25 
10,000 App Elec Power 12/1/70 3.25 
15,000 Atlantic Ref Co 8/15/87 4.50 
10,000 Phillips Pet 2/15/87 4.25 
10,000 Pac Cas & Elec 12/1/70 3.00 
15,000 Sears Roebuck 8/1/83 4.75 
10,000 Stand Oil Ind 10/1/82 3.125 
10,000 Texas Co 5/15/65 3.00 
Real Estate Notes , 564,450.52 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


100 shs Cons Edison of NY 5.00 $ 10,300.00 
100 shs General Motors 5.00 10,600.00 
100 shs Oklahoma Nat Gas 2.46 ' 4,900.00 
200 shs Sou Cal Edison 1.22 ; 4,800.00 
200 shs Tenn Gas Trans 4.65 19,000.00 
100 shs US Steel 7.00 14,100.00 
100 shs Va Elec & Power 5.00 10,300.00 


Common Stocks 


Chemicals 
800 shs Allied Chem & Dye 
313 shs Dow Chem 
800 shs duPont 
1000 shs Eastman Kodak 
300 shs Hercules Powder 
500 shs Union Carbide ,000.00 413,775.00 


Drugs 
400 shs Abbott Laboratories , 
300 shs Sterling Drug 1,400.0 42,000.00 


Insurance 
1100 shs Continental Ins 


209 shs Life Ins Co of Va 


Foods 
shs American Chicle 
shs Corn Products 
shs Nat Dairy Prods 
shs Proctor & Gamble 800.00 167,600. 


Container 
shs American Can 
shs Continental Can 
shs Libby-Owen-Ford 
shs Owens-Illinois 


Mining 
shs American Smelting & Ref’g 
shs Freeport Sulphur 
shs Kennecott pper 
shs National - 


shs Rare Metals Corp of America 


~ 
o0O0O0 9G 


00000 


oO 


Tobacco 
400 shs American Tobacco 


goo shs R J Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


Utilities 

242 shs American Natural Gas 

goo shs AT&T 94,500.00 

322 shs Commonwealth Edison 21,896.00 

560 shs Consumers Power 34,720. 

534 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 14,952. 
1544 shs Gen Public Utilities 41,688. 
1680 shs NY State Elec & Gas 47,040. 

800 shs Northern Natural Gas 24,000. 

200 shs Pacific Lighting Corp 10,600. 
1000 shs United Gas 33,000. 
1600 shs Va Elec & Power 86,400.« 
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Manufacturing and Miscellaneous 
200 shs Air Reduction $ 15,400.00 
525 shs Bendix ... ’ 35,175.00 
640 shs Firestone Tire & Rubber 22,400.00 
1000 shs General Electric 75,000.00 
1000 shs General Motors 41,000.00 
400 shs General Portland Cement 16,000.00 
600 shs Johns-Manville 34,800.00 
200 shs Koppers 7,400.00 
104-4/100 _w. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 7,178.76 
500 shs US Gypsum 52,500.00 


Railroads 
500 shs C&O Ry 
goo shs N&W Ry 
416 shs RF&P RR 


Paper 
721 shs Ches Corp of Va 
105 shs International Paper 
204 shs Kimberly-Clark 


Finance 
306 shs Chase Manhattan Bank 19,278.00 
360 shs First & Merchants 26,280.00 
313 shs Irving Trust Co of NY 12,520.00 


Oils 

1324-58/100 shs Gulf Oil 43,711.14 

600 shs Philips Petroleum 32,400.00 
1200 shs Shell Oil 46,800.00 
1100 shs Socony 42,900.00 
1200 shs Standard Oil of Cal 56,400.00 

400 shs Standard Oil of Ind 18,400.00 

812 shs Standard Oil of NJ 33,292.00 

1560-60/ 100 shs Texaco 129,529.80 403,432.94 





Total common stocks $ 2,336,914.70 
Grand total $ 2,976,810.66 


SUMMARY 


Cash 1,445-44 
Bonds 563,576.07 
Preferred Stocks 74,000.00 
Common Stocks 2,336,914.70 


Real Estate Notes 874.45 


Torat att INVESTMENTS $ 2,976,810.66 
Respectfully submitted, 


Samuet M. Bemaiss, Chairman 
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LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT 

During the past year the Library's record of achievement has been of a high order. 
Hundreds of notable items have been added to our research collections, and, even more 
important, progress has been made in the reorganization of those uncataloged or in- 
adequately cataloged materials that for years have plagued the library's staff and users. 
A concerted effort is now being made to assimilate these valuable ‘materials into the 
library’s working collections. Rectifying past negligences and inaccuracies is a thankless 
task, but through the patience and application of our library staff it is gradually being 
accomplished. 

The Society's official archives are at last being put in order, and, at the same time, 
back files of correspondence are being systematically rearranged and stored. The collec- 
tions of genealogical charts, family Bible records, and coats-of-arms, heretofore in a state 
of hopeless disorder, have been entirely recataloged, and several major collections of 
manuscripts, long in the possession of the Society, ‘have been provided with new indexes 
or finding aids. The nostalgic visitor to Battle Abbey will perhaps miss the endless vista 
of green pamphlet binders that in the Lee House presented a floor-to-ceiling challenge 

(nobody knew what was in them or dared to look). The researcher, however, will rejoice, 
as we do, that they have been dismantled, that many thousands of inappropriate items 
have been discarded, and that the systematic cataloging of the remaining five or six 
thousand items is now more than half complete. In other spots on our printed book 
shelves there remain isolated rats’ nests of unassimilated material; it is expected that these 
will be sorted, reclassified, and recataloged during the coming year. Concurrent with 
these time-consuming special projects, the library staff has kept abreast of new acquisi- 
tions. Over 9,000 cards have been prepared, typed, and filed in the catalog of manu- 
scripts, and over 15,000 cards have been entered in the catalog of printed books. 

Users in ever greater numbers are appearing in our search room, drawn by the rich 
resources and held by the increased availability of our holdings. Some visiting scholars 
during the past year were held in situ for four or five weeks by the materials which they 
found in the library. We have also ministered to the creature comforts of these laborers 
in the vineyard, for the physical accommodations of our new building exert their own 
peculiar charms upon itinerant scholars. The new building, to be sure, worked wonders 
in all phases of the Society's activities, not the least being its magnetic effect upon ma- 
terials which we are seeking for our collections. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 
Any notion, however, that all of the manuscript materials relating to the early history 
of Virginia are safely assembled in institutional hands is unfounded and mischievous. 
Just how many valuable documents and papers remain undiscovered and “moldering 
away in dusty attics” cannot be estimated. But in view of the materials which are con- 
stantly coming to light, it is fairly obvious that a rich vein of ore is yet to be mined. 
This is conclusively demonstrated in the quantity and quality of the manuscripts acces- 
sioned by the Society in 1960. The interest and support of our members and friends in 
continuing the flow of such materials into the custody of our library, where they can be 
preserved and made available to students and scholars under optimum conditions, is 
earnestly solicited. 
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SEVENTEENTH- AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPTS 


A notable assemblage of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century manuscripts con- 
cerning Virginia was received from Mr. Preston Davie. The Davie gift included a de- 
tailed ordinary of arms, compiled by and in the handwriting of Henry Fairfax (1588- 
1665); a 1627 indenture binding one Richard Lowther to an ironmaster for service in 
Virginia; various documents and letters signed by the great officers of state entrusted 
with the management of colonial affairs: the Earl of Southampton, the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Earl of Jersey, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Sunderland, and William III himself; 
documents and letters signed by royal governors or their lieutenants: Thomas, Lord Cul- 
peper, Hugh Drysdale, Sir William Gooch, William Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, and 
Francis Fauquier; Queen Anne’s message to the governor of Virginia in 1709 concerning 
the recovery of the Bahamas and the promotion of trade; the proclamation announcing 
the accession of George II which was posted at the Northampton County, Virginia, 
courthouse in 1727; deeds and other papers signed by Nathaniel Bacon (1620-1692), 
Robert “King” Carter, Thomas Lee (1690-1750), Lewis Burwell (1710-1756), and Ed- 
mund Jenings (1703?-1756); a letter written by Governor Gooch to Landon Carter 
(1710-1778) in 1740 concerning dogs; a letter written by Peter Jefferson (1708-1757) in 
1748 concerning a land dispute in Albemarle County; and other materials of comparable 
significance, 

A forceful reminder that Virginia in the mid-eighteenth century still embraced the 
advancing frontier is conveyed by a manuscript received from Mrs. T. W. Daniel, acting 
for the heirs of the late Thomas Tyler Bouldin. This document is in the form of a 
petition, allowed by verso endorsement, for bounties on three Indian scalps taken in 
Halifax County in 1758. The scalps, originally forwarded to the colonial capital at Wil- 
liamsburg along with the petition, no longer accompany the document! From the Boul- 
din heirs, the Society also received the commission by which Archibald Cary (1721-1787) 
appointed Clement Read (1707- 1763), Thomas Bouldin (d. 1783), and Paul Carrington 
(1733-1818) in 1759 to distribute corn to the distressed inhabitants of Lunenburg Coun- 
ty. Two letters, as well as the articles of agreement, relating to the engagement of a 
Scot, James Mitchell, as tutor in the household of Clement Read (1736-1770), of Lunen- 
burg, were likewise received in the Bouldin papers. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPTS 


A manuscript collection of singular distinction was received from the family of the 
late Dr. George Bolling Lee. It includes a series of 16 holograph letters written by 
George Washington during the period 1775-1781 to his stepson, John Parke Custis, 
together with 11 letters written by “Jackie” in reply. The same collection brought into 
our library two other Washington holographs, a letter to Bartholomew Dandridge (1737- 
1785) in 1774 and a letter to David Stuart (1753-1811) in 1790, as well as sundry re- 
ceipts and accounts relating to the General's management of the Custis estates. These 
latter materials dovetail into the major collection of Washington-Custis papers which 
was given to the Society in 1900 by General Custis Lee. 

The George Bolling Lee collection also added another William Byrd II letter to our 
holdings, this one addressed to John Custis (1678-1749) in 1719, as well as a letter writ- 
ten to Custis in 1707 by the powerful London merchants, Perry, Lane, and Company. 
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The same collection brought to light the 1740 commission of Daniel Parke Custis (1711- 
1757) in the New Kent militia; a choice array of letters written by or addressed to Henry 
“Lighthorse Harry” Lee and Anne Hill (Carter) Lee, the parents of General R. E. Lee; 
letters written by William Fitzhugh of Chatham and William Henry Fitzhugh of 
Ravensworth; a series of letters written by or addressed to Mary Lee (Fitzhugh) Custis, 
the mother of Mrs. R. E. Lee; and a fine group of letters written by the latter lady, Mary 
Ann Randolph (Custis) Lee, to her mother and to her son, William Henry Fitzhugh 
“Rooney” Lee, 

Four Revolutionary War muster rolls, 1777-1778, covering Virginia units (the com- 
panies of Everard Meade, William Sanford, John Blackwell, and John Francis Mercer), 
were acquired by purchase. These, however, were not the only Revolutionary War ma- 
terials received during the year, for Mr. Langbourne M. Williams presented to the So- 
ciety a collection of seven letters, or epistolary orders, signed in 1781, on the eve of the 
Yorktown campaign, by the Marquis de Lafayette at such points in Virginia as Bottoms 
Bridge (New Kent County) ), Osbornes (Cheste rfield County), and Williamsburg. 

Additional Revolutionary War materials arrived in a tremendous collection (probably 
over 20,000 items, yet to be evaluated, arranged, and accessioned) which was presented 
by the heirs of the late Miss Ellen M. Bagby. A preliminary survey of these materials 
has uncovered a Revolutionary War diary (the diarist as yet unidentified) covering 
military operations in the Boston area in 1780; a volume kept by John Pendleton (1719 

1799) relating to the pay of Revolutionary sohdlone three letters ‘signed by Patrick Henry 
at Williamsburg in 1777-1778; and one holograph letter, not signed, written by Thomas 
Jefferson at Williamsburg in 1779 to George Rogers Clark. Just how much material of 
this high calibre will be found in the Bagby gift remains to be seen, for the collection is 
yet to be processed, 

Late eighteenth-century materials acquired during the year include a letter written by 
Samuel Beall from Williamsburg in 1781 to Fielding Lewis (1725-1782?) concerning 
the value of continental currency, and a letter written by Richard Bland Lee from 
Philadelphia in 1792 to Charles Lee (1758-1815) concerning the latter's financial affairs. 
A small but interesting collection (5 items) of papers relating to the Bermuda Hundred 
and City Point customs office in 1792 was received as a gift from the family of the late 
Mr. John H. Guy. The death of George Washington signaled the close of the century 
and not unnaturally brought about a great change in the tempo of life at Mount Vernon. 
The Society purchased a letter written on behalf of the widow by Tobias Lear (1762- 
1816) on October 6, 1800, stating that “Mrs. Washington . . . finds it inconvenient to take 
the number of newspapers with which she has heretofore been furnished.” 


EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPTS 

Another Virginia-born president, James Monroe, was represented in our accessions by 
two holograph letters and a signed affidavit. One letter was addressed in 1812 to the 
same Tobias Lear who had served as Mrs. Washington’s amanuensis, and the other was 
directed in 1830 to Nicholas Marie Alexandre Vattemare (1796-1864). The afhdavit, 
dated 1815, concerned the appointment of Robert Brent (d. 1819) as a justice of peace 
for the District of Columbia. These materials were acquired by purchase. 

Corporate bodies were the originators of still more early nineteenth- -century materials 
entered in our manuscript files. For example, a collection (76 items) of records, 1820- 
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1859, concerning Tinkling Springs Presbyterian Church (Augusta County) was secured 
by purchase, and one volume of records covering the activities of the Rock Methodist 
Church Sunday School (Brunswick County) was received as a gift from Mrs. Henry W. 
Samford. From the family of the late Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, we received 
two volumes of records relating to the erection of the statue of Henry Clay in Rich- 
mond’s Capitol Square in 1859, one volume listing the names of the Virginia ladies who 
contributed to the project and the other the names of their Massachusetts counterparts. 

In addition to the massive accumulation of manuscripts and other research materials 
given to the Society by the heirs of the late Miss Ellen M. Bagby, Miss Bagby herself 
stipulated in her will ‘that the papers of Dr. George William Bagby (1828-1883), her 
father, were to come to our library. Dr. Bagby was elected corresponding secretary and 
librarian of the Society in 1859; his celebrated and ingratiating lecture, “The Old Vir- 
ginia Gentleman,” was written and delivered in every corner of the Commonwealth in 
an effort to raise funds for the organization. A voluminous file of the correspondence 
and scores of the literary manuscripts of this beloved Virginia humorist were received in 
his daughter's bequest. 

CIVIL WAR MANUSCRIPTS 


An impressive array of manuscript materials relating to the Civil War was garnered 
during the year. This harvest, cultivated by the current interest in the forthcoming cen- 
tennial, included the diary kept by John Henry Guy (1833-1890), C.S.A., during his 
incarceration as a prisoner-of-war at Camp Chase and Johnson’s Island, given by the 
family of the late Mr. John H. Guy; the diary of Rufus James Woolwine (1840-1908), 
CS.A., covering the whole period of the conflict, deposited by Mrs. Claude Norris; 
papers (7 items) relating to Francis Warrington Dawson (1 840- 1889), C.S.A., pre- 
sented by the late Miss Ellen M. Bagby; papers (350 items) of Robert Dabney Minor 
(1827-1871), C.S.N., deposited by Mr. Herbert O. Funsten; a ni letter written 
by General R. E. Lee on February 11, 1865, to Hetty (Cary) Pegram (1836-1892) of- 
fering condolences on the death of her husband, Major General John Pegram, C.S.A., 
at the Battle of Hatcher’s Run, a gift from Mrs. Henry Coleman Baskerville; and other 
materials too numerous to mention in this brief recapitulation. 


COLLECTIONS OF FAMILY AND PERSONAL PAPERS 


Our 1960 accessions also included the following major collections of family papers, 
briefly listed in alphabetical sequence: Allen family (Lunenburg County) papers (106 
items), 1850-1910, including a multi-volume diary of Robert Henderson Allen (1817- 
1900), deposited by his descendants through the Messrs. Frank B. and George E. Allen; 
Carter family (Lancaster County) papers (23 items), 1742-1895, mainly relating to the 
estate of George Carter (d. 1742), acquired by purchase; Chandler family (Caroline 
County) papers (49 items), 1757-1851, acquired through exchange; Claiborne family 
(Richmond) papers (1,060 items), 1803-1954, including materials on the Watson and 
Archer families, presented by the heirs of the late Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne; 
Ezell family (Brunswick County) papers (75 items), 1851-1870, presented by Mrs. 
Henry W. Samford; Hutchison family (Giles and Craig counties) papers (1,408 
items), 1807-1918, presented by Mr. M. B. Duncan; Keith family (Fauquier County) 
papers (46 items), 1831-1916, presented by Mr. John A. C. Keith; Massie family (Cul- 
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peper County) papers (106 items), 1836-1867, presented by Mrs. C. Braxton Valentine; 
Minor family (Fauquier County) papers (463 items), 1657-1942, including materials on 
the Randolph and Lightfoot families, deposited by Mr. Herbert O. Funsten; Montague 
family (Gloucester County) papers (337 items), 1808-1939, deposited by Mr. Hill Mon- 
tague, Jr; and Thornton family (Caroline County) papers (32 items), 1818-1829, pre- 
sented by Miss Ellen Beverley Wooldridge. 

Various collections of personal papers or manuscripts relating to specific individuals 
were also added to our resources during the year, including the following: Charles Wil- 
liam Ashby (1811-1863) papers (27 items), 1831-1856, presented by Mrs. M. Ryerson 
Turnbull; Wyndham Bolling Blanton (1890-1960) papers (132 items), 1934- 1959 pre- 
sented by Mrs. Blanton; John Moncure Daniel (1825-1865) papers (21 items), 1850- 
1857, presented by Mrs. A. E. Willson Harrison; James West Pegram (1839-1881) 
papers (16 items), presented by Mr. Allen Waller Morton; Daniel Lee Powell (1826- 
1871) papers (4 items), 1844-1864, presented by Mr. James M. Ball, Jr.; and John 
Langbourne Williams (1831-1915) papers (around 3,000 items), 1885-1915, presented 
by the family of the late Mrs. Lewis C. Williams. Additions (around 9,000 items), 
1896-1944, to the Fairfax Harrison (1869-1938) papers were received from his daughters, 
Mrs. Charles Baird and Mrs. Gerhard Dieke, and additions (7 items), 1816-1871, were 
made to the Hugh Blair Grigsby (1806-1881) papers by Mrs. Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt 
and Mrs. William S. Morton. 


GENEALOGICAL SOURCE MATERIALS 


Mindful of the hundreds of amateur and professional genealogists who are constantly 
seeking to unravel the skeins of Virginia family lines, we added innumerable family 
Bible records, coats-of-arms, lineage charts, and genealogical notes to our holdings during 
the year. The family names represented in these diverse materials include the following: 
Banister, Bland, Boyer, Bugg, Cary, Catesby, Coleman, Crute, Deupree, Digges, Fairfax, 
Farrar, Fitzhugh, Gardner, Goode, Harrison, Jenings, McGehee, Minge, Northcutt, 
Peachy, Poston, Price, Randolph, Reamey, Ruffin, Scott, Slater, Tabb, Wilkinson, 
Wormeley, and Young. A work of labor and love on the part of the Prince Edward 
Branch of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities provided us with 
a card file listing all of the tombstone inscriptions prior to 1890 in Prince Edward 
County; the on-the-spot census, sometimes taken at risk to life and limb, was conducted 
in the main by three indefatigable ladies, Mrs. Ann Atkinson Chamberlain, Miss Mary 
P. Dupuy, and Mrs. Ruby Redd. 


RARE PRINTED BOOKS 


As usual, it is possible to mention only a few of the items added to our shelves of 
printed books during the year, and, as usual, pride induces us to single out the choicer 
acquisitions, passing over in silence the esteemed, hard-working buckram volumes that 
supply information, but make no pretense to glamor. Occasionally we are startled and 
dismayed to discover that some basic book is not represented in the Society's collection. 
Who, for example, would have believed that until this year the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety did not own a copy of William Makepeace Thackeray’s The Virginians? This 
deficiency has been remedied by the acquisition of a fine set of the first edition: twenty- 
four monthly installments, running from November 1857 to October 1859, still pre- 
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served in their yellow paper covers, and in pristine condition. The Society filled another 
conspicuous gap this year by purchasing a copy of the first London edition of Jefferson’s 
Notes on the State of Virginia, printed for John Stockdale in 1787. Inasmuch as the 
Society is attempting to assemble copies of all early editions of the Notes, the acquisition 
of this important book is highly gratifying. 

A rare and curious little volume bearing the forbidding title Lutheri catechismus of- 
wersatt pa American-Virginiske spraket was received by the Society as a gift from the 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. Printed at royal expense in Stockholm in 
1696, for the express purpose of converting the American heathen, it is a translation of 
Luther’s Catechism into the language of the Virginia Cor more correctly, the Delaware) 
Indians. Another work of Continental origin worthy of mention is Christian Leiste’s 
Beschreibung des Brittischen Amerika (1778), an extremely scarce description of the 
British colonies, to which is appended an unusual folding map. Sixteen folding maps 
adorn John Scott’s United States Gazetteer (Philadelphia, 1795), another recent pur- 
chase, significant as the first gazetteer to be compiled of the United States. “When we 
reflect,” Scott remarks in his preface, “that no gazetteer has ever been published of the 
United States, I may with some degree of justice say, I have ‘trodden an unbeaten path.’” 

Elegance, generally speaking, was not a characteristic of southern book production in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century; elegance combined with historic content 
is rare indeed. We were accordingly pleased to acquire William Johnson’s Sketches of 
the Life and Correspondence of Nathaniel Greene (Charleston, S. C., 1822), a hand- 
some work in two quarto volumes embellished with a fine portrait-frontispiece, and 
beautifully engraved battle plans. By way of contrast, mention might be made of a book 
published in Columbus, Ohio, in 1860, an ugly little volume, yet - explosive i in content: 
the first edition of the celebrated Lincoln-Douglas debates. A copy of this book came 
to the Society, fittingly enough, on the one-hundredth anniversary of its first appearance 
in print. 

The careful peruser of the Society’s collection of rare books may be surprised to dis- 
cover a scattering of somewhat commonplace books standing cheek-by-jowl with our 
great bibliographical treasures. Far from being abashed in the company of the great, they 
stand self-assured, confident that, as the one-time property of a patriot, a statesman, or a 
president, their social credentials are above reproach. Six books of outstanding associa- 
tional interest have come to us during the past year. From Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. 
Dinan the Society was glad to accept Robert E. Lee’s copy of The Divine Life and the 
New Birth (Boston, 1866), by James Craik; while from Miss Mary L. Garland we re- 
ceived a copy of Giles Jacob’s Compleat Chancery-Practiser (London, 1730), the inside 
cover inscribed with the dated signature of a twenty-five-year-old law student named 
Patrick Henry. 

The Society has long had in its possession a set of miniature Elzevir volumes from the 
library of John Randolph of Roanoke. To this collection of diminutive Randolphiana we 
have recently added — a monumental atlas! This great volume, lavishly bound in full 
crimson morocco, and bearing Randolph’s bookplate, has been deposited in the library by 
the estate of Thomas Tyler Bouldin of Charlotte County. Almost as if we had been 
deliberately seeking to put the Randolph collection back into normal proportion, we 
received shortly thereafter, from Dr. George Green Shackelford, a middle-sized volume 
of Poems (London, 1822), by Samuel Rogers, carrying on its flyleaf a presentation in- 
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scription in Randolph’s hand. Through the generosity of the heirs of the late Miss Ellen 
M. Bagby, the library has acquired James Monroe's copy of A Collection of ... Acts of 
the General Assembly (Richmond, 1794); and the Westover copy of Discourses Con- 
cerning Government (London, 1698), by Henry Nevill, bearing William Byrd’s hand- 
some armorial bookplate on the inside front cover. 

In addition to presenting the Society with the above-mentioned association volumes, 
the heirs of Miss Ellen M. Bagby permitted us to select from the shelves of the Bagby 
residence on Grace Street, Richmond, any books that would be useful and appropriate 
additions to the Society’s library. Acting on this generous proposal, we have transferred 
to Battle Abbey some five hundred printed volumes, together with a large collection of 
manuscript material noted elsewhere in this report. One volume included in the Bagby 
bequest deserving particular mention is Francis W. Dawson’s Reminiscences of Con- 
federate Service, printed at Charleston, S. C. (1882), in an edition of one hundred copies, 
and now high on the list of Confederate rarities. Dr. George William Bagby, father of 
the late Miss Ellen, is remembered as a master of southern dialect, and an author who 
succeeded (where so many others have failed) in capturing the distinctive flavor of 
southern humor. Hence, the Society was pleased to add to its collection of books by 
Virginia authors copies, many in mint condition, of Dr. Bagby’s well-known and lesser- 
known publications: The Old Virginia Gentleman; Meckins’s Twinses; A Week in 
Hepsidam, together with pamphlets, broadsides, announcements, and printed ephemera 
bearing on the literary career of this distinguished Virginia humorist. 

The mention of Virginia authors brings to mind not only figures of stature such as 
Dr. Bagby, but also a host of obscure individuals who have been inspired, for reasons 
best known to themselves, to take pen in hand, to succumb to the naggings of the poetic 
muse, and to offer to a critical public yet another slim volume of verse or personal 
recollection. These fugitive pieces were published in small editions; of their authors 
frequently nothing at all is known (though speculation is tempting when there is a 
frontispiece depicting “the author,” or even better, “the author at work”); they constitute, 
however, a portion of Virginia’s literary history, and for this reason the Society has made 
an effort to acquire and preserve them. During the past spring an extensive search 
through the stock of local bookshops succeeded in bringing to light some forty or fifty 
volumes by Virginia authors hitherto unrepresented in our collections. We are glad to 
provide sanctuary for the works of Virginia’s minor authors, be they ever so humble, be 
they ever so bad. 

In two other fields the Society has made special efforts this year to strengthen its 
collections. In response to an increasing flow of enquiries concerning fire-arms and 
military gear, the library has commenced building up a reference collection on these 
subjects. Although our holdings are still small and general, now, at least, we needn't 
throw up our hands in bafflement when asked the difference between a musket and a 
musketoon, 

Regimental histories are also in evidence on our accession reports. The library has long 
been interested in those pertaining to Confederate regiments, but only recently has an 
effort been made to assemble the more important Union regimental histories. 

While on the subject of military matters, we cannot forebear adding a word about a 
curious acquisition that points up vividly the distance separating the military thinking 
of the 1850’s and today’s missle-mindedness. Scarcely more than a hundred years ago 
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the United States government, in all seriousness, and at no small trouble and expense, 
imported an experimental herd of camels and dromedaries, and began testing them “for 
military purposes” in the deserts of the far West. Our acquisition, published in 1857 as 
a Senate document, prints official reports of the project, instructions from the Secretary 
of War (Jefferson Davis), as well as a series of delightful illustrations depicting camels 
of all shapes and sizes, camel accoutrements, “camels secured for a gale,” and a folding 
diagram explaining how a swivel gun can be attached to the hump. 

In last year’s library report it was announced that the Society of the Cincinnati in the 
State of Virginia had designated the Virginia Historical Society as the recipient of an 
annual grant for the purchase of contemporary narratives and accounts of the Revolution- 
ary War. Acquisitions from this fund during the past year have included Sir Henry 
Clinton’s Observations on Mr. Stedman's History of the American War (London, 1794); 
Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty (London, 1776) by Richard Price; and 
Mirabeau’s Considerations on the Order of Cincinnatus (Philadelphia, 1786). The 
library has also acquired a copy of Joseph Galloway's Candid Examination of the Mutual 
Claims of Great Britain and the Colonies (London, 1780), written at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and proposing peace through the establishment of a political union between 
Britain and America. Finding little sympathy either for this proposal or for his pro- 
British sentiments, Galloway joined the British army under Sir William Howe, and later 
left for England, where he devoted the remaining years of his life to prophetic studies and 
critical commentaries on the Revolution. One of the latter, published with the title 
Political Reflections on the Late Colonial Governments (London, 1783), was also pur- 
chased this year through the Cincinnati Fund. 

The Lettie Pate Evans Memorial Fund, from which the Society has reaped biblio- 
graphical benefits for the past four years, has again enabled the Society to add significant 
and costly volumes to its architecture library. A sampling of books recently added to the 
Evans collection include Lorenzo Sirigatti’s Practice of Perspective (London, 1756); 
The Gentleman's and Builder’s Repository (London, 1760); and A Sure Method of Im- 
proving Estates (London, 1728), by “Batty Langley of Twickenham.” To our special 
collection of books on garden beautification we have added yet another volume by the 
exuberant William Wright. Chastely entitled Universal Architecture (London, 755- 
1758), its oblong pages present to the startled beholder a series of monstrous follies, 
writhing arbors, and erupting grottoes, complete with plans and building directions for 
the guidance of anyone coldbloodedly setting out to wreck a garden. 

Elsewhere in this report mention is made of the collection of prints the Society has 
been assembling under the patronage of Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury S. Ober, of Orange 
County, Virginia. As an essential supplement to this collection, the Society has been 
authorized to purchase reference books concerning prints and the history of engraved 
portraiture. We have accordingly acquired the six volumes that comprise the British 
Museum Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits; Henry Bromley’s catalogue of the same 
title (London, 1793); Cyril Davenport’s Mezzotints (London, 1904); Arthur Hind’s 
Engravings in .. . the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Cambridge, 1952-1955); and 
other volumes dealing with special aspects of this varied and appealing subject. 

To the library's collection of early and out-of-the-way Virginia imprints numerous 
titles have been added, of which the following are but a representative selection: Thomas 
Evans's Address to the People of Virginia (Richmond, 1798); Militia Laws of this Com- 
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monwealth (Richmond, 1808); Paul Wright’s New and Complete Life of our Blessed 
Lord (Winchester, 1816); James Boyd’s Virginia Sacred Music Repository (Winchester, 
1818); Collection of Mountain Psalms (Mountain Valley, 1851); and from the publish- 
ing house of Cottom and Stewart in Alexandria, a two-volume novel by William God- 
win splendidly entitled Fleetwood, or, The New Man of Feeling (1805). From the ac- 
cessions that have found their way into our collection of Confederate imprints, we can 
single out three highly important items: Fowler’s Guide for Claimants of Deceased 
Soldiers (Richmond, 1864); an exceedingly rare tract by Reginald Heber bearing the 
title Noah's Carpenters (Petersburg, 186-) of which only one other copy is recorded; and 


the second known copy of the Code of the City of Selma (Selma, Alabama, 1862). 


PRINT COLLECTION 


Other divisions of the library were equally well endowed with new resources during 
the past twelve months. The print collection was benefited by the interest and generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury S. Ober, of Orange, who prov ided funds to develop a col- 
lection of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century portrait engravings depicting the persons 
whose names were applied to Virginia localities, and the persons, both in England and 
Virginia, who guided the colonial venture. Well over three hundred engravings have 
already been acquired, even though the project is barely underway. A grand and glori- 
ous gallery of kings and queens, princes and princesses, archbishops and bishops, noble- 
men and commoners, all involved in some way in the story of Virginia’s first two cen- 
turies, is thus taking shape. This does not mean that we are neglecting the likenesses of 
native Virginians, for 163 engravings, daguerreotypes, and photographs of late eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century vintage were added by other means to our holdings. Included in 
these latter accessions were an assemblage of photographs of portraits of Virginia physi- 
cians and surgeons, collected by the late Doctor Wyndham B. Blanton and presented 
by Mrs. Blanton; a line engraving of Jean Frangois Coste (1741-1819); a large and strik- 
ing dagu lerreotype of Andrew Talcott (1797-1883); and a photograph of George Wythe 
Randolph ( (1818-1867). 

An increasing, almost oppressive, demand for pictorial materials relating to the Civil 
War prompted us to purchase a collection (16 items) of garishly colored Currier and 
Ives lithographs of Virginia battle scenes. A collection (8 items) of lithographs based 
on the spirited paintings of Civil! War episodes done by William Gilbert Gaul (1855- 
1919) was received as the gift of Mr. Stuart E, Brown, of Berryville. Other individual 
items on the iconography of the conflict were acquired both by purchase and gift, in- 
cluding a rare contemporary colored lithograph ridiculing the 1861 rout at Bull Run. 


MUSIC COLLECTION 

As an accompaniment to these stirring but silent scenes, the Society purchased a 
collection (22 items) of Confederate sheet music, thereby swelling the resources of the 
music collection and adding appreciably to the total number of Confederate imprints in 
the library. Included in this acquisition was the Richmond 1863 edition of “Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way,” the Richmond 1864 edition of “The Murmur of the Shell,” and the 
Richmond edition of “The Captain with his Whiskers.” Other pieces of sheet music 
were acquired during the year, but all were overshadowed by a single item received 


from Mr. Allen Waller Morton, of Baltimore. This good friend of the Society was the 
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donor of a copy of “Dixie” in the holograph of the composer, Daniel Decatur Emmett 
(1815-1904). It was originally owned by the French composer, Camille Saint-Saéns 
(1835-1921), then by the American musician, Ernest Schelling (1876-1934), and from 
him it passed to the Society’ s benefactor. Twelve recordings issued and presented by the 
Society for the Preservation of the American Musical Heritage were also entered in the 
music collection during the year. 


SUMMARY 

A complete list of the names of the persons who contributed to our library in 1960 
is appended to this report. To these generous friends we extend our hearty thanks. Our 
failure to acknowledge each and every benefaction stems from the sheer number of ac- 


cessions summarized below: 
ITEMS 


Manuscripts ....... ial namenene: 37,022 
Printed books and pamphlets _— i — 
Newspapers . an Sitianiandiineniiidl 284 
Maps .... 6 9 
Prints (pictorial) 669 
Music (sheet) 26 
Recordings (music and speech)..... 18 
Broadsides . ie 


Printed ephemerae (menus, programs, invitations, etc.) 146 


In the happy struggle to keep abreast of these incoming materials, and at the same time 
reduce a backlog of unprocessed or improperly cataloged older holdings, our staff rendered 
the following performance: 


Manuscripts cataloged 14,551 
Cards filed in manuscript catalog 9,139 
Printed books and pamphlets cataloged 5,860 
Cards filed in printed book catalog 15,070 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dav J. Mays, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The appearance for the first time last month of the Society’s Occasional Bulletin is, 
we believe, an innovation that is welcomed by the membership. The undersigned can 
take no credit for its publication, for the suggestion was not his, nor was the execution. 
Hence, he feels warranted in saying that the Bulletin is a valuable addition to the 
Society’s publishing program. The response to the initial issue has been gratifying in 
various ways. Financial contributions and gifts of manuscript materials were forthcom- 
ing, as a result of the statement in the Bulletin of the Society’s needs. 

It is also encouraging to report that Colonial Virginia, the handsome two-volume work 
by Dr. Richard L. Morton, issued under the Society’s imprint in November, has had a 
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most favorable critical reception. In the more practical and earthy realm of sales, the 
results have been similarly satisfying. 

Two more books will be published for the Society in May by the University of North 
Carolina Press: The Poems of Charles Hansford: A Blacksmith of York County, Vir- 
ginia, edited by James A. Servies and Carl Dolmetsch; and Four Years in the Confederate 
Artillery: The Diary of Private Henry Robinson Berkeley, edited with an Introduction 
by William H. Runge. 

The poems of Charles Hansford were found last year at the old Blow family home, 
“Tower Hill,” in Sussex County, and are the most impressive and most original examples 
extant of verses written by a native Virginian prior to the American Revolution. Dating 
from the late 1740's, these three poems, in the manner of Alexander Pope, constitute a 
well nigh unique contribution to the literature of the period. The poems, transcribed 
in the mid- eighteenth century by Benjamin Waller, were discovered by James A. Servies, 
librarian at the College of William and Mary. 

The Berkeley diary, the manuscript of w hich is the property of the Society, promises 
to be a particularly timely and arresting contribution to our knowledge of the Civil War. 
Private Berkeley was a citizen of Hanover County. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biog graphy has been published for the past 
year on the new and revolutionary paper devised by William J. Barrow of Richmond, 
the internationally known authority in this field. This far more durable paper has been 
favorably received by everyone. The contents of the magazine have been up to their 
usual high standard. 

Among the more exceptional monographs published during the past twelve months 
may be mentioned the delightful annual address to the Society by Walter Muir White- 
hill entitled “Cerebration vs. Celebration.” Others of special merit were “Philip Alex- 
ander Bruce: A Divided Mind of the South,” by Darrett B. Rutman; and “The Record 
of Virginia Forces: A Study in the Compilation of Civil War Records,” by Meriwether 
Stuart. Further valuable monographs include “Captain John Smith’s Observations of 
Life in Tartary,” by Philip L. Barbour; “The London Livery Companies and the Vir- 
ginia Company,” by Terence H. O’Brien; “Swallow Barn: John P. Kennedy's Chronicle 
of Virginia Society,” by Charles H. Bohner; “Thomas Crawford, Dear Lou and the 
Horse,” by Robert L. Gale; “The Gettysburg Decision,” by Archer Jones; and “Thomas 
S. Martin: Committee Statesman,” by Paschal Reeves. 

Significant source materials published include “Henry Filmer of Mulberry Island, 
Gentleman: A Collection of Letters from Virginia, 1653- 1671,” edited by Peter Walne; 
and “The Daybook of Robert Wormeley Carter of Sabine Hall, 1766,” edited by Louis 
Morton. 

Others that should be mentioned are “Richard Blundell in Virginia and Maryland,” 
by Frank Tyrer; “Some Letters of Lucius Bellinger Northrop, 1860-1865,” edited by 
= tape E. Wight; “A Southerner Views the South, 1865; Letters of Harvey M. Watter- 

” edited by Martin Abbott; and “The Capitol Disaster, April 27, 1870: A Letter of 
Judee Joseph Christian to His Wife,” edited by William M. E. Rachal, and a gift to 
the Society from J. Ambler Johnston. 

In the third category of materials, published in the Magazine, namely genealogy, two 
important contributions during the year were “Obituaries from the Family Visitor, 


April 6, 1822 — April 3, 1824,” edited by Patricia P. Clark, and “The Noble Ancestry 
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of the Revercomb Family,” by Milton Rubincam. It is noteworthy that some of the ar- 
ticles mentioned above under other headings, such as the “Henry Filmer” and “Richard 
Blundell” pieces, are rich in genealogical material. 


A total of twenty-four articles were published in the Magazine, during the year, five 
by Virginians, fifteen by residents of other states, and four by Englishmen. 


The book reviews were in some cases unusually well done. Two of the reviewers 
were Felix Hull and Peter Walne of England, while eminent authorities from the 
United States who contributed critiques include Thomas Perkins Abernethy, Lester J. 
Cappon, Wesley Frank Craven, Richard Beale Davis, Clifford Dowdey, William B. 
Hesseltine, and Francis B. Simkins. Members of the Society's Executive Committee who 
did reviews were Samuel M. Bemiss, Albert V. Bryan, Sterling Hutcheson, Dabney S. 
Lancaster, David J. Mays, and William F. Tompkins. 


Analytical Catalog Cards for Volumes LIX (1951) and LXVIII (1960) of the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography have been prepared. These make a total of 
ten volumes for which cards are now available. Sets sell for $4.00 per volume. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Virncinius Dasney, Chairman 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE REPORT 


During the past year a total of 26,048 visitors were admitted to the Society’s exhibit 
galleries; this figure includes 13,290 free and 8,797 paid admissions at Battle Abbey, and 
1,255 free and 2,706 paid admissions at Virginia House. In addition to attracting this 
creditable body of visitors, our museum collections were utilized in various other ways 
during the year. In April several eighteenth-century portraits were lent to the Corcoran 
Gallery of Fine Arts in Washington, D. C., for a special exhibit entitled “American 
Painters of the South”; our Andrew Nicholson coffee urn, made about 1800 by Christian 
Wiltberger of Philadelphia, was lent to the English-Speaking Union for a special ex- 
hibit of early American silver in London during the month of August; and other valued 
pieces were dispatched on similar missions. The Society’s museum collections were also 
drawn upon by numerous authors and publishers for materials needed in illustrating 
historical articles and books. Representatives of a motion picture company spent over a 
week in our galleries making photographic shots for a forthcoming documentary film on 
the Civil War. 

The portrait collection is, of course, the most heavily drawn upon segment of our 
museum holdings. Thirteen canvases were added to this collection in 1960, six of which 
were accepted as outright gifts and the remainder as indefinite loans. The gifts included 
a monumental full-length painting of Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham (1643-1695) 
done in the atelier of Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723); a bust size portrait of the same 
subject, also attributed to Kneller; and a portrait of Philadelphia, Lady Howard of 
Effingham (1654-1685), painted by the competent Mary Beale (1632-1697) Lord 
Howard was governor of Virginia from 1683-1692; Lady Howard died in the ‘colony 
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during the period of his administration. The three portraits were acquired from Mow- 
bray, present Earl of Effingham, at a prix d'amitie generously met by the Messrs. Samuel 
M. Bemiss and Robert M. Jeffress of the Society's Executive Committee. 

Three-quarter length portraits of Nicholas Cabell (1667-1730) and his wife, Rachel 
(Hooper) Cabell (d. 1737), of Warminster, England, were deposited with the Society 
by the family of the late Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, of Richmond. The por- 
trait of Nicholas is attributed to Kneller and that of Rachel to the prolific Kneller school. 
These were the parents of Doctor William Cabell (1700-1774), progenitor of the Cabell 
family in Virginia. 

A line which must have been the delight of colonial portrait painters was sired by the 
first William Randolph (1651-1711) of Turkey Island; the Society alone has well over a 
score of eighteenth-century canvases depicting the placid, elegantly attired descendants 
of this Tidewater patriarch. Three more Randolph portraits of early vintage were de- 
posited in our custody in 1960 by Mr. Herbert O. Funsten of Richmond. These can- 
vases, derived from Turkey Island via the Eastern View (Fauquier County) Randolphs, 
include a portrait identified as the second William Randolph (1681-1742), perhaps 
copied by John Wollaston (fl. 1736-1768) from an earlier likeness, and two portraits of 
ladies. One of the latter is believed to be Elizabeth (Beverley) Randolph (1691-1723), 
wife of the second William, and the other, identified by recent generations of the famil) 
as Mary (Isham) Randolph (d. 1735), wife of the first William, is more probably some 
mid-eighteenth century distaff representative of the aristocratic clan. 

A close friendship has long existed between the Society and the Sully family of Vir- 
ginia. Both Thomas Sully (1783-1872) and his nephew, Robert Matthew Sully (1803 
1855) were benefactors of the S ociety during their lifetimes, and subsequent generations 
of the family have continued the interest. The most recent evidence of this cordial re- 
lationship was tendered by Mrs. Dudley Rogers West (nee Jeanne Sully) of Bucking- 
ham County, Virginia, and New Orleans, who has placed in our care two exceptionally 
fine paintings by Thomas Sully: an engaging self-portrait painted in 1815, and a portrait 
of the artist's brother, Chester, painted in 1810. 

Not having a portrait of the distinguished Virginia historian, Philip Alexander Bruce 
(1856-1933), who served as our Corresponding Secretary from 1892 to 1898 and who 
founded the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography in 1893, the Society com- 
missioned Helen Schuyler Hull to make for our galleries a copy of the portrait of Doctor 
Bruce painted from life by Pierre Troubetzkoy (1864-1936), which is owned by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The funds for this purpose were contributed by Mr. David K. E. 
Bruce, the subject’s nephew and an honorary vice-president of the Society. Mrs. Hull’s 
completed canvas, received in November, has been hung in the administrative offices 
along with portraits of other members of the Society’s official family. 

ln addition to the canvases just described, the Society received in 1960 three other 
portraits of singular interest. One, deposited by Mr. Herbert O. Funsten, is a pastel 
likeness of Seals Virginia (Todd) Field, wife of Stephen Field of Roaring Springs, 
Gloucester County, Virginia, done by Felix Thomas Sharples (fl. 1812-1830). Although 
Sharples painted many early nineteenth- -century citizens of Virginia’s middle peninsula, 
this is the first example of his work to enter our galleries. A notable miniature by another 
artist heretofore unrepresented in the Society's colle ection, William Mercer (1773-1850) 
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of Fredericksburg, was received as a gift from Mrs. Lewis H. Bosher, Sr., of Richmond. 
It provides the only known contemporary likeness of the great Virginia statesman and 
patriot, Edmund Pendleton (1721-1803), painted about 1800 when he was nearly eighty 
years old. Thomas Sully used the miniature in 1850-1851 as the basis for the posthumous 
portrait of Pendleton which now hangs in our Rare Book Room. Still another charming 
example of Virginia portraiture was acquired by purchase, this being a water-color sketch 
of George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857) of Arlington, painted by Benson J. Los- 
sing (1813-1891). 

Confident that numerous agencies in the state are successfully collecting, preserving, 
and displaying fine examples of period furniture, the Society does not actively enter the 
field. Occasionally, however, a piece of furniture, which may or may not possess artistic 
merit but which holds exceptional associational interest, is accepted for our collections. 
We were accordingly pleased to accession in 1960, as the gift of Mrs. Mann Page Ran- 
dolph Lee of Richmond, a black-lacquered Windsor armchair which was originally 
owned by Richard Henry Lee (1732-1794). A comparable interest led us to accept from 
the heirs of the late Miss Ellen M. Bagby, of Richmond, a small spool-legged walnut 
table, with drawer, which was used as a writing desk by Doctor George William Bagby 
(1828-1883), the celebrated humorist and onetime corresponding secretary of the Society. 


The Bagby heirs also presented to the Society, for our cabinet of historical memorabilia, 
an elegant watch, decorated with enamel and seed pearls, given by the second William 
Byrd (1674-1744) of Westover to his daughter Wilhelmina on the occasion of her mar- 
riage to Thomas Chamberlayne of New Kent County. From the family of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne of Richmond, the Society received additions to the Pills- 
bury collection of mourning regalia, and our collection of historic medals has been en- 
riched from various sources by the addition of interesting items including the following 
commemoratives: Yorktown centennial (1881); Lee monument cormerstone (1887) 
Vriginia agricultural, mechanical, and tobacco exposition (1888); Lee monument un- 
veiling (1890); Confederate Memorial Literary Society founding (1890); Jefferson 
Davis remains reinterment (1893); Representative government tercentennial (1920); 
Yorktown sesquicentennial (1931); and two different states of the George Washington 
bicentennial (1932). 


Three special exhibits were arranged in our galleries during the year. The first was 
designed to trace the development of Virginia historiography from the appearance of 
Thomas Harriot’s Virginia in 1588 through the publication of Jefferson’s Notes in 1782. 
It was followed by a showing of manuscripts selected from the recently acquired col- 
lection of George Washington—-John Parke Custis correspondence, together with illus- 
trative engravings from the Society's print collection. This was succeeded by an exhibit 
arranged in honor of the English barristers and solicitors attending the August meeting 
of the American Bar Association in Washington, D. C., many of whom made side trips 
to Richmond; the exhibit reflected the relationship between English legal precedent and 
colonial practice. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wr. F. Tompxins, Chairman 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 


The annual dues in the Society had remained the same for one hundred years until 
July 1, 1959, when they were increased. On January 1, 1960, the Society carried 2,446 
members on its rosters. As anticipated, during the ensuing twelve months, we lost 
through resignations and nonpayment of dues more than the average of past years and 
such losses together with deaths were a total of 213 members. These losses were partially 
offset during the year by the election or reinstatement to membership of 127 persons, 
which enables us to report a total membership as of December 31, 1960, of 2,360, of 
whom there were six honorary, one associate, 317 life, five annual sustaining, 30 annual 
supporting, 1,705 annual, 236 libraries, and 60 exchanges. 

As is customary, we shall not read the necrology on this occasion, but shall print the 
list of deceased members as an appendix to the proceedings. 

Our membership is and always has been composed of persons with a wide range of 
backgrounds, occupations, and activities, having in common an interest in Virginia and 
her history. We have no desire to build up a large organization by solicitation, but there 
is constantly the desire to gain the support of qualified persons, those who will be genu- 
inely interested in our aims and willing to support the work of the Society. There are 
many such individuals who would like to join the Historical Society but have never been 
asked. 

May we remind our members that they bestow a compliment on a qualified friend or 
acquaintance by nominating him or her for membership. We rely solely on our present 
members in replenishing our membership. 

It has been found wise for a nomination to be forwarded to the Director, giving the 
name and address of the nominee and a brief statement covering the sponsor’s reason for 
thinking the nominee would be interested in the organization. The Director will then 
present the name and related qualifications to the membership committee and, when so 
instructed, will communicate with the nominee, inviting him or her to submit the 


proper application. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J. Amster Jonnston, Chairman 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS COMMITTEE REPORT 


If we except the properties in Richmond which are owned by the Commonwealth and 
by the municipality, this Society maintains a greater acreage of landscaped grounds and 
gardens for the enjoyment of the public than any other agency in the city. Nearly eight 
acres of formal gardens surround our headquarters building at Battle Abbey, and ap- 
proximately seven acres of even more elaborate plantings provide a setting for Virginia 
House. 

Our properties are a great asset to the community and a handsome reflection on the 
activities of a privately supported institution. As a privately supported institution, we 
welcome contributions that enable us to cope more effectively with our responsibilities. 
A fund created by the late Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. W eddell provides the income 
needed for the maintenance of the Virginia House gardens, but the Society does not have 
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special revenues earmarked for the Battle Abbey grounds. We are fortunate, however, in 
the lavishness of the latter freehold: it means that no adjacent construction can rise close 
enough to jeopardize the security of our headquarters building and that we have abun- 
dant ground for any future enlargements of the structure. 

The Society is grateful to the James River Garden Club for its assistance, during the 
past year, in financing certain improvements to the Battle Abbey grounds. These were 
recommended by the competent landscape architect, Mr. Alden Hopkins, who, at our 
request, conducted a survey and submitted a report on the maintenance of the gardens. 
The sum of $2,000 is still needed if we are to fulfill the Hopkins recommendations, 
aimed mainly at the replacement of diseased shrubs and trees and at readjusting the 
plantings in the vicinity of the new building. Mr. Hopkins submitted his report on the 
Battle Abby gardens just prior to his untimely death in September; he did not live to 
assemble his notes for a similar report, also requested by the Society, on the maintenance 
of the Virginia House gardens. We hope to recover these latter materials for the guid- 
ance of our staff. 

A gift of ten thousand daffodil bulbs was received in October from Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Pratt, of “Little England,” Gloucester County, Virginia. Approximately half 
of the bulbs have been planted along the southern boundaries of the Battle Abbey 
grounds and the other half at Virginia House. The Pratts’ generosity leads us to an 
ticipate an elegant sight next spring when the bulbs burst into bloom. 

As we annually remind you, a more detailed summary of the activities conducted 
under the supervision of the Buildings and Grounds Committee would be tedious. We 
can report with pleasure, however, that our new building, despite sixty thousand square 
feet of floor space and a multiplicity of machinery, is proving easy to maintain. Control 
of the air-conditioning apparatus has been mastered; the gas-fired boilers of the heating 
plant are singularly clean and efficient; the automatic passenger elevator and the electric 
booklift rarely require adjustments; the illumination of the work, exhibit, and storage 
areas is wholly satisfactory; and the plumbing facilities are altogether adequate. 

Services provided by the A.D.T. alarm system, we find, cover not only defense against 
unlawful entry into the building during the hours when it is closed to the public, but 
also guard us against visitors who, somehow or other, evade our efforts to empty the 
building when it is being secured for the night. This has happened only once, when an 
out-of-state lady genealogist, after having been advised that the building was scheduled 
to be closed in ten minutes, retreated from the library area to one of the powder rooms, 
where she lingered incommunicado for over a quarter of an hour. Her subsequent efforts 
to quit the building, which by then had been closed, set off the alarm system which 
brought forth two A.D.T. guards from downtown, two cruising city police officers from 
the Boulevard, two members of our staff from Virginia House, and the Director of the 
Society from his quarters on Monument Avenue. While it required the combined efforts 
of this force to assuage the outraged feelings of the lady, we are nevertheless deeply 
indebted to her for providing convincing evidence that the building is secure both from 
within and without. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 
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ENERAL POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE REPORT 

The General Policy and Planning Committee does not initiate policies, but rather 
considers and submits recommendations to the Executive Committee touching only those 
problems that are referred to it by the President of the Society or by the Executive Com- 
mittee. On this basis, the “Pap” ‘Committee, as it is lightly referred to by our President, 
met three times during the past year and deliberated on a variety of issues. Our recom- 
mendations on these diverse points went to the Executive Committee for action, all of 
which is duly recorded in the official minute book of the Society. 

As an advisory body, as in this report, we have sought to follow the admonition of the 
poet Horace: “Whatever your advice, make it brief.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


Watter S. Rosertson, Chairman 


Appendix II 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Nineteen sixty was the first full year of operation in our new quarters. The “shake 
down” period was over, and we had had the time and the opportunity to evaluate fully 
the efficient planning that had made our library such a modern and convenient place 
in which to work. Again, I wish to express the Society's gratitude to our many bene- 
factors who made these facilities possible. Truly, it is their interest and their generosity 
that have enabled our physical plant to take its rightful place with the top privately 
operated libraries in this country —a place that we have long held in respect to our col- 
lections. 

This has been a good year for your Society. The recognition of our superior facilities 
for the care and preservation of historical material has had a very happy effect in at- 
tracting donations of several large collections of books, manuscripts, and miscellaneous 
material, as related in the reports of the Library and the Museum committees. The 
chairmen of our other Standing Committees have also reported on the activities of their 
departments, and I want to thank them and their committees for their interest and con- 
scientious work. I shall have occasion later in this report to refer to certain of their 
activities. 

It remains for me chiefly to summarize our activities in 1960 and to outline for you 
some of our future plans and objectives. For the sake of emphasis, I shall ask the rhe- 
torical question: What are the chief objectives of this and of other historical societies? 
The obvious answer is: To collect, to preserve, and to make available to scholars historical 
material relating, in our case, to the history of Virginia. A corollary to the above is for 
us to prepare and to publish, both in our magazine and separately, such material relating 
to our fields of interest as the editor of our publications and the Publications Committee 
deem worthy to be printed under the Society's imprimatur. These two functions, I think 
we will all agree, are the fundamental reasons for our organization in 1831 and for our 
existence. To finance these functions, we have the following sources of income, here I 
hope I may be pardoned for reémphasizing what has already been well stated in Mr. 
Bemiss’ Finance Committee report: 
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(1) Our chief source of income is, of course, from our Endowment Fund. This supplies 
about 74 percent of our operating revenue. 

(2) Our membership dues, which were increased recently for the first time in over one 
hundred years. Dues supply 14 percent of our income. 

(3) Admissions to our properties are a third source of income. Last year, as you have 
been told, there were 26,000 admissions, 55 percent of which were free. Admissions, 
together with the sales of our publications, post cards, and miscellaneous material, 
amount to under nine percent of our revenue. 

(4) The Commonwealth of Virginia appropriates $3,000.00 annually for our work. 


These, then, are our predictable sources of revenue. They do not produce enough for 
us to fulfill adequately the objectives stated earlier in this report. The maintenance and 
repair of our property, the payroll of our professionally trained staff, insurance, supplies, 
and the other miscellaneous operating expenses, consume the major portion of our in- 
come. For the purchase of books, manuscripts, etc., our budget allotment is $6,000.00 — 
$6,000.00, less than five percent of our income! This is supplemented, as I shall relate, 
by several special funds and occasional gifts. We must increase our income. Adequate 
salaries, with reasonable increases, for our efficient, trained staff is a major requirement. 
Also, additional personnel to help process our rapidly increasingly collections are neces- 
sary, and we must always keep in mind that the purchase, care, and publication of his- 
torical material are our fundamental objectives. We must appeal to our membership for 
their help in establishing special funds for certain special purposes. | will mention a 
number of these urgently needed projects: 

(1) A contingent fund for the purchase of libraries, rare books, and collections of manu- 
scripts that might unexpectedly come on the market. As mentioned in our new 
publication, An Occasional Bulletin, the J. E. B. Stuart field books and papers con- 
stitute one of these valuable opportunities. 

The development of special categories of interest in our collections, such as early 
Virginia imprints, Confederate imprints, English county histories, early maps of 
Virginia, newspapers, our currency collection, etc. The purchase of basic source 
material, which is becoming more and more difficult to obtain and fantastically 
more expensive, prevents us from diverting much of our limited library budget for 
the special purposes enumerated. 

A third most important need for special funds is to augment a “revolving fund,” 
which will enable us to publish important historical material submitted to us, and 
from our own archives, comprising the second fundamental purpose of our So- 
ciety. This need has been stressed in the Publications Committee Report. It cannot 
be overemphasized! 


I will mention only one more urgent need for special funds, and that is to create 
within the framework of our organization a research staff, which could undertake 
the preparation of various library guides, indexes, etc. Such a group, for example, could 
compile an adequate index for the valuable Southern Historical Society Papers, now 
complete in fifty-two volumes. It could index the genealogical data in our collection of 
Bible records, and hasten to completion the index to our magazine, inadequate since the 
publication in 1932 of Dr. Swem’s monumental Virginia Historical Index. 
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These are some of the important usages to which we could apply additional funds. 
Let me tell you briefly what has been accomplished with four of the Special Funds 
that have been established: 


(1) The Lettie Pate Evans Memorial Fund, used to purchase books relating to the his- 
tory of southern architecture prior to 1820. Thus far, we have acquired about three 
hundred volumes in this field, including numerous seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century rarities represented in colonial Virginia libraries. 

The Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia Fund, used to purchase con- 
temporary books relating to the American Revolution. Although this fund has been 
in existence only two years, we have acquired some fifteen rare books that we could 
not have purchased otherwise. 

The Woodbury Ober Fund, used in purchasing seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury portrait engravings of persons whose names were given to Virginia localities 
and of individuals who played prominent roles in the colonial development of the 
Commonwealth. Although this collection also was started recently, we have ac- 
quired some three hundred fine engravings, as well as several indispensable refer- 
ence books, such as the British Museum Catalogue of Engraved Portraits (6 vol- 
umes) and the Bromley Catalogue, both needed to develop our lists of desiderata. 
The Old Dominion Revolving Fund for Publications, used in publishing Virginia 
historical studies and documentary compilations. In November 1960 we published 
Dr. Richard L. Morton's scholarly Colonial Virginia with this fund, and we will 
use the proceeds from the excellent sales of this work in publishing other studies on 
our agenda when financially able. 


These examples illustrate what can be done with so-called Special Funds and “gifts 
for specific purposes.” Until our endowment is substantially larger, it is the only way 
that we can expand our usefulness and continue to build on the splendid foundation so 
arduously and unselfishly created by our predecessors. I hope and believe that it is only 
necessary to place before our me mbership a clear picture of the Society’s fundamental 
needs in order for them to contribute generously toward their fulfillment. 

We have received other contributions during the past year, which have been applied 
toward the acquisition of specific items, notably, several fine portraits. If I have not 
mentioned them in detail, it was because I did not want to unduly lengthen this report. 
From time to time, through our Bulletin, you will be kept informed of our activities, gifts, 
and needs. 

I urge you to support our efforts by contributing to some phase of our work that may 
appeal particularly to you, or else make your gifts for unrestricted use. It is your So 
ciety, and over the past 130 years you have supported it with an ever increasing realiza- 
tion of its importance to our way of life and to our community. 

In closing, I wish to thank our Director and each member of our staff for their effi- 
cient work and for their fine codperative spirit; and to the Executive Committee, I wish 
to express my personal appreciation for their loyal support and consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. Ranpotpw WEeEx3rForp, President 
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Appendix III 


NECROLOGY — 1960 
Colonel Benjamin C. Allin, Berkeley, California 
Mr. George Arents, New York, New York 
Mr. R. Turner Arrington, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Ellen Matthews Bagby, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Thomas Ball, San Marino, California 
Mr. Landon C. Bell, Falls Church, Virginia 
Dr. Wyndham Bolling Blanton, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. A. Caperton Braxton, Staunton, Virginia (1958) 
Miss Mary Churchill Brown, Norfolk, Virginia 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Burke, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Walker Buswell, Gloucester, Virginia 
Mrs. Willson Chamberlain, San Diego, California (1959) 
Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Bertha Lewis Clark, Peterstown, West Virginia 
Judge Redmond S. Cole, Tulsa, Oklahoma (1959) 
Mrs. Charles E. Conrad, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Mr. Richard Beverley Corbin, New York, New York 
Mr. Frank L. Crone, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. John L. Dillard, Winston-Salem, North Carolina (1959) 
Miss Ann Lysle Fauset, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Alexander Forward, Coral Gables, Florida 
Mrs. W. Elliott Fox, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Laura Fleet Garnett, Tappahannock, Virginia 
Mr. John W. Hancock, Roanoke, Virginia 
Mr. R. C. Harrison, Richmond, Virginia (1959) 
Mrs. S. Wallace Hatton, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. H. E. Hillebrecht, Chicago, Illinois (1957) 
Major General George H. Jamerson, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Walter Christian Johnston, Roseville, California (1959) 
Mrs. W. M. Jordan, Birmingham, Alabama (1959) 
Professor John Alexander Kelly, Haverford, Pennsylvania (1959) 
Mrs. A. M. Lynn, Birmingham, Alabama 
Brigadier General E. R. Warmer McCabe, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mr. John Chichester Mackall, McLean, Virginia (1959) 
Mr. Willis J. Milner, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia 
Mr. Charles W. Morris, Grosse Point Farms, Michigan (1959) 
Mr. Aubrey L. Owen, Richmond, Virginia (1959) 
Mr. H. E. Peterson, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Charles C. Pinckney, Richmond, Virginia 
Doctor Archibald C. Randolph, Upperville, Virginia 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., New York, New York 
Mr. Herbert E. Rueger, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Alexander H. Sands, Jr., New York, New York 
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Mrs. Harper Donelson Sheppard, Hanover, Pennsylvania 
Colonel Robert H. Smith, Roanoke, Virginia 

Mrs. George Keith Taylor, Jr., Amelia, Virginia (1959) 

Mr. James M. Thomson, Berryville, Virginia (1959) 

Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (1959) 
Mrs. Benjamin C. Waldenmaier, Washington, D. C. (1959) 
Mrs. Edward Waller, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 

Miss Elizabeth F. Watkins, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. W. H. Wellford, Warsaw, Virginia 

Mrs. Walter C. White, Gates Mills, Ohio 

Miss Frances B. Woodson, Richmond, Virginia 


Appendix IV 
DONORS OF LIBRARY AND MUSEUM MATERIALS — 1960 

Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Virginia; Charles J. Affleck, Winchester, Vir- 
ginia; Alice Ferguson Foundation, Accokeek, Maryland; Frank B. Allen, Kenbridge, 
Virginia; George E. Allen, Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Ellen Matthews Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; the heirs of the late Miss Ellen 
Matthews Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Charles Baird, Dunnsville, Virginia; James 
M. Ball, Jr., Cardwell, Virginia; Roy Hutton Ball, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Julius P. 
Barclay, Palo Alto, California; Mrs. Daniel M. Basinger, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
Henry Coleman Baskerville, Richmond, Virginia; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Virginia T. Bennett, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Wyndham B. Blanton, 
Richmond, Virginia; Percy R. Blythe, San Francisco, California; Mrs. Lewis H. Bosher, 
Richmond, Virginia; Robert S. Bosher, New York, New York; the heirs of the late 
Thomas Tyler Bouldin, Charlotte County, Virginia; Russell V. Bowers, Richmond, 
Virginia; Chester D. Bradley, Fort Monroe, Virginia; William C. Braly, Orinda, Cali- 
fornia; Stuart E. Brown, Jr., Berryville, Virginia; Mrs. Thomas Brown, ‘Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; David K. E. Bruce, Washington, D. C.; G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Walter H. Buck, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. Carrie Goode Bugg, Boydton, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Florence E. Chamberlain, Long 
Island City, New York; Mrs. Anne A. Chamberlayne, Farmville, Virginia; the heirs of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia; Herbert A. Claiborne, 
Jr., Charlottesville, Virginia; Malcolm Cameron Clark, La Plata, Maryland; George J. 
Cleaveland, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mary Cochran, Richmond, Virginia; Howson W. 
Cole, Richmond, Virginia; "Thomas C. Collier, Silver Spring, Maryland; Confederate 
Museum, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Virginia P. Conrad, Richmond, Virginia; Philip St. 
George Cooke, Richmond, Virginia; C. E. Courtney, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. T. W. Daniel, Keysville, Virginia; 
Preston Davie, New York, New York; Mrs. J. R. Davis, Williamsburg, Virginia; 
Richard Beale Davis, Knoxville, Tennessee; Mrs. Robert H. Deaderick, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Detroit Historical Society, Detroit, Michigan; Richard Redwood Deupree, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Gerhard Dieke, Baltimore, Maryland; Gaius Weston Diggs, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. Dinan, Richmond, Virginia; John A. Dougherty, 
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St. Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale, Ashland, Virginia; Mrs. Robert Leroy Du- 
laney, Purcellville, Virginia; M. B. Duncan, Newport, Virginia; L. O. Duvall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cecil D. Eby, Lexington, Virginia; Dwight D. Eisenhower, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Luke H. Fairbank, Richmond, Virginia; Earl F. Farnsworth, Paconia, California; 
Miss Courtney L. Farrar, Boydton, Virginia; James W. Foster, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Herbert O. Funsten, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Mrs, Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt, Norfolk, Virginia; Miss Mary L. Garland, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. E. W. Grubb, Centreville, Maryland; Briscoe B. Guy, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. John H. Guy, Sr., Richmond, Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. John H. Guy, Jr., 
Richmond, Virginia; William Carrington Guy, New York, New York. 

Mrs. Spotswood B. Hall, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. A. E. Willson Harrison, 
Richmond, Virginia; Earl Leon Heck, Englewood, Ohio; Paul B. Hertz, Coytesville, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Harry H. Hill, Rhinebeck, New York; Hartley E. Howe, New York, 
New York; John G. Hunt, Arlington, Virginia; Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond, Virginia; 
N. G. Hutcheson, Boydton, Virginia; Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton, Virginia. 

J. Colin James, Denver, Colorado; Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, 
Virginia; Thomas F. Jeffress Memorial, Inc., Richmond, Virginia; Charles E. Jef- 
fries, Warrenton, Virginia; L. Howard Jenkins, Richmond, Virginia; J. Ambler John- 
ston, Richmond, Virginia; Decatur Jones, Midlothian, Virginia; Mrs. Alice W. Jorg, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Henry Irvine Keyser II, Brooklandville, Maryland. 

Mrs. Polk Lafoon, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wesley N. Laing, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
T. E. Lambert, Norfolk, Virginia; Dabney S. Lancaster, Millboro Springs, Virginia; The 
Misses Lancaster, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mamie LaRue, Charles Town, West Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. George Bolling Lee, San Francisco, California; Mrs. Mann Page Randolph 
Lee, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mary Lee, Fairfax, Virginia; Robert E. Lee, IV, San 
Francisco, California; Library Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. James R. 
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